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If  I  might  give  a  e^t  hint  to  an  impartial  ivriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  /tUe.  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  idling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tdls  the  crimes 
cf  great  men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  f earless. Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- ‘--o  ■ 

THE  SAN  JUAN  SETTLEMENT. 

Most  Englishmen  were  glad  that  the  Alabama 
difficulty  was  settled  at  Geneva,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
heavy  fine  upon  the  nation  for  the  greed  of  a  few 
Liverpool  speculators  and  the  bungling  of  one  or  two 
Government  officials.  If  they  are  glad  that  the  San 
Juan  difficulty  has  also  been  settled  at  last,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  feel  much  satisfaction  at  the 
decision  at  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  arrived, 
and  which  was  briefly  and  informally  announced  on 
Wednesday  last.  We  must  wait  for  particulars  before 
we  can  say  whether  we  have  any  right  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  that  decision  was  arrived  at,  and 
whether  we  can  regard  it  as  an  altogether  impartial 
verdict.  But  whether  we  like  it  or  not  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  matter.  We  are  bound  to  Accept  it, 
and  there  will,  of  course,  be  no  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  our  compliance  with  it.  It  was  settled 
by  the  negotiators  of  the  Washington  Treaty 
that  the  dispute  should  be  arbitrated  upon  by  the 
Emperor  William,  and  all  we  have  now  to  do  is 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  his  judgment.  To  suggest 
dishonesty  on  his  part,  as  som^  of  our  contemporaries 
have  done,  is  useless,  and,  besides  being  premature  at 
present,  is  in  any  case  an  incentive  to  unworthy  action 
on  the  part  of  the  nation.  The  suggestion  ought  to  be 
dismissed  at  once,  and,  if  we  want  to  find  fault  with  any 
one,  we  had  better  at  once  lay  the  blame  on  the  only 
persons  to  whom  it  really  attaches.  If  our  loss  is,  after 
all,  very  serious,  we  must  thank  for  it,  neither  the 
German  Emperor  nor  the  American  people,  but  the 
Aberdeen  Administration,  and  the  system  of  diplomacy 
in  accordance  with  which  it  acted. 

That  may  be  rather  an  ungracious,  but  is  certainly  not  a 
useless  thing  to  do.  The  mischief  wrought  by  the 
Aberdeen  Ministry  might  be  forgotten  and  even  forgiven, 
if  the  elements  of  mischief-making  which  appeared  so 
glaringly  in  its  work  were  not  still  living  among  us.  And 
tboughthe  Crimean  war  will  always  be  the  chief  item  in  its 
impeachment,  the  San  Juan  difficulty  illustrates  very 
clearly  some  of  the  faults  that  appertained  to  it.  The 
Treaty  of  1846  was,  doubtless,  honestly  intended  as  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  that  had  for  a  long  time  pre¬ 
viously  been  growing,  and  it  only  brought  about  such 
a  muddle  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  persons  who  negotiated  it.  But  that 
does  not  make  the  result  less  blameworthy.  Was  it  not 
Mr  Grant  Duff*  who  told  the  story  of  a  well-connected 
gentleman  who,  on  being  promised  an  important  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  colonies,  showed  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  high  functions  with  which  he 
was  to  be  intrusted  by  immediately  driving  down  in  a 
hansom  cab  to  Wyld’s  Globe,  in  Leicester-square,  there 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  locality  and  characteristics  of 
the  colonies,”  which  he  supposed  to  be  as  compact  and 
accessible  as  “  the  lakes  ”  or  the  Highlands  P  Where 
fitness  for  government  and  diplomacy  is  supposed  to 
pass  from  father  to  son,  among  “  the  upper  classes,” 
as  easily  as  landed  property  or  consols,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  affairs  of  State  should  be  badly  administered, 


or  that  even  well-meaning  persons  should  often  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  As  regards  the  San  Juan  question,  all 
the  harm  has  probably  resulted  from  sheer  ignorance,  but 
from  ignorance  that,  especially  as  it  is  always  the  parent 
of  carelessness,  was  really  acrime  on  the  part  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  displayed  it  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  for  which  they  ought  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  by  a  proper  amount  of  schooling.  The 
question  they  had  to  settle  was  as  to  the  boundary-line 
between  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  waters  adjacent  to  America,  as 
well  as  across  the  American  continent.  Before  deciding 
the  point,  it  would  have  been  worth  while,  if  necessary, 
to  make  a  special  survey  of  these  waters  in  order  to 
know  w'hat  they  were  and  how  they  were  distributed. 
But  the  diplomatists  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
procure  a  good  map  for  their  guidance.  They  contented 
themselves  with  an  old  chart  in  which  only  one  broad 
channel  between  Vancouver  Island  and  Columbian 
Washington  was  indicated,  and  accordingly  they  laid 
down  in  the  Treaty  of  1849  that  the  barrier  should  run 
along  “  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver  Island,  and  thence  southerly  through  the 
middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  the  Strait  of  F uca  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.”  Unfortunately,  it  was  soon  discovered 
—what  everybody  but  the  diplomatists  knew  before — 
that  instead  of  one  channel  there  were  three,  and 
it  became  a  moot  question  as  to  which  of  the 
three  channels  was  to  furnish  the  dividing  line,  and 
which  of  the  two  nations  had  a  right  to  the  islands  in 
the  midst  of  these  waters,  of  which  San  Juan,  though 
not  the  largest,  is  the  most  important.  The  Americans 
claimed  exclusive  possession  of  two  of  the  three 
channels,  and  also  of  San  Juan,  leaving  to  England 
only  the  northernmost  passage,  which  is  so  narrow 
and  rocky  as  to  be  almost  unnavigable.  Of  course, 
in  time  of  peace,  British  ships  have  free  use  of  the 
available  channels,  and,  if  we  were  sure  of  everlasting 
peace,  the  possession  of  San  J uan  by  one  nation  or  the 
other  would  be  unimportant.  But  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  in  case  of  war,  especially  as  the  position  and 
conformation  of  San  Juan  render  it  easy  for  its  owners 
to  turn  it  into  a  sort  of  North  Pacific  Gibraltar,  which 
could  virtually  block  up  all  the  trade  of  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
decided  that  the  American  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  1846  is  the  right  one,  and  the  result  is  that,  if  ever 
England  and  the  United  States  should  go  to  war,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  the  latter  nation  to  lay  a  terrible 
embargo  on  the  trade  of  our  West  American  colonies. 

But,  happily,  that  is  a  remote  and  improbable  contin¬ 
gency;  and,  happily  or  unhappily,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that,  before  England  and  the  United  Stales  are  at  war, 
the  ownership  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island 
will  have  passed  from  us.  Whatever  may  become  of 
our  other  remote  possessions,  their  present  colonial  policy 
is  tending  to  alienate  from  us  the  far-off  possessions  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  The  North  American 
Federation  is  quickly  preparing  itself  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  and,  after  that,  if  it  joins  the  older 
federation  of  the  United  States,  English  statesmen  need 
not  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  no  one  need  be  sorry. 
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TFTE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TORIES.  directed  is  that  it  recoils  with  redoubled  force  on  those 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  habit  of  depre-  Ministry  makes  so  absurd  and 

ciating  their  opponents,  which  had  become  habitual  to  ®  ®  a  ^  of 

FrencLcn.anT which  they  so  freely  indalged  at  the  !f it 


commencement  of  their  late  struggle  with  Germany, 
made  their  position  as  the  vanquished  far  more  humili- 


still  refuses  to  hand  over  to  them  the  reins  of  power  ? 
The  truth  is  that  the  writer  has  the  consolation  of  snui 


UIHUCr  l/IJCJi  iKjaiVMKjiA  aa  i/uv>  .  c*.  wu  uxn  va  luit  ULiv/i  C  lAUllilll*  |  tT  1  aV  jj.  i  /«  ‘-'MIW 

ating  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  behaved  with  j  6®^o^s  ^^epe  is  ness  o  a  child  who,  being 

more  prudence  and  less  self-sufficiency.  A  similar  remark  ^  .9”  oy"*"!  e  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  nf 


refusal  of 


may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  utterances  of  the  leaders  i  v  him,  consoles^ 

and  organs  of  Tory  opinion  during  the  last  year.  The  opposite  has 

MrifrlJoVi  lonrmfirrfi  hnja  ftlmnaf.  Kp#»ti  ronan  nlr/ri  ^^d  moro  than  one  “  spill.” 


English  language  has  almost  been  ransacked  for  epi-  xr  xi.-  u  i.  u  i  .  i 
thets  of  contumely  with  which  to  pelt  their  political  foes.  i  ^  roug  i  ou  more  clearly  the  utter 

So  loog  as  the  dorernment  was  occupied  in  passing  demoralisation  of  the  Cpnserrat.ve  forces  than  the 

reforms,  the  exact  lines  of  which  had  been  dictated  to  it  *';®“  ’>y 


at  the  last  general  election,  and  the  Liberal  party  con¬ 
sistently  supported  those  who  were  doing  its  work,  it  was 


shortcomings  of  the  Government.  There  is  hardly  a 
Liberal  principle  upon  which  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 


the  union  of  the  Liberals  which  constituted  their  chief  colleagues  have  not  contrived  to  bring  discredit.  If  in 
offence.  Mr  Gladstone’s  supporters  in  the  House  of  Com-  -F  pnnciple  of 

mons  were  taunted  with  giving  to  the  Cabinet  measures  a  i  •  pa  ronage  from  the  pro- 

mechanical  adherence.  The  taunt  came  with  little  grace  ^  f 

from  men  who  had  blindly  followed  their  party  chiefs  when  Elementary  Edncation  Act.  Their  Insh  Land  Bill 

those  chiefs  were  swimming  with  tho  tide  which  they  a  very  su  s  an  la  re  orm,  would  have  done 

had  proclaimed  it  their  mission  to  stem.  But  that  it  r  t  ^  e  Irish  people;  but 


had  proclaimed  it  their  mission  to  stem.  But  that  it  tue  xrisn  people;  but 

came  from  the  bile  and  not  from  the  brain  soon  became  ^  airs  since  the  passing  of  ^at 

evident.  Time  wore  on,  and  Mr  Gladstone-whom  been  one  prolonged  series  of  blunders.  The 

nature  and  education  made  an  ecclesiastic  and  accident  f.  *  ^ 

a  statesman-used  up  the  Liberal  impulse  which  he  had  ^9^”^  by  which  it  was  accjomplished,  was  emptied 
acquired  by  contact  with  the  constituencies.  The  Govem- 


of  principle  by  exceptions.  The  same  may  be  said 

_ /•  j1 _  _ _  _ /»  ii.  *  •!  rf-v  • 


men t  proposals  were  no  longer  such  as  earnest  Liberals  ^  ® ®  ®  general 

could  altogether  approve,  and  were  defended  with  an  j  ^  worse  P»i  ®* 

admixture  of  defiance  and  vacillation  which  was  sure  to  *?  -"bile  those  m  which  the 

provoke  disaffection.  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  business  «  cbiefly  a  ^lons  approval  of  work  done  by 
now  fonnd  their  most  unsparing  critics  on  the  Li&ral  P^Po^ion,  not  tojhe  labour,  but 


benches,  and  resorted  to  the  Palmerstonian  policy  of  *1?®  ^'gri*ify>  have  been  reserved  for  Whig  and  To^ 
defeating  their  political  friends  by  the  aid  of  their  noli-  Even  ra  finance,  the  matter  upon  which  the 

tical  foe?.  No  Sooner,  however,  did  disunion  spread  in  -u  strongest  Mr  Lowe  has 


%  i\./C4.A  JMWC7*  AIM  •  iaMTV^V^l.9  V4 1 V4  Vtl.O  iA  1 J  4V/XA  lU  l.'T^V  1  •*!  *1  A  l1  ji 

the  camp  of  the  Liberals,  than  those  who  had  before  Liberal  pr.nc.pea  into  contempt  by  an  attempt 

A  ^  _  '  -  .  -  4-j^  iwk<v>Af*A  A  riAnr  r%n  o  rwnTViA  av 


stigmatised  them  as  mere  machines  for  acting  together 
tried  to  make  political  capital  out  of  their  differences. 
If  we  may  believe  the  recognised  mouthpieces  of  the 


to  impose  a  new  excise  tax  on  a  prime  necessary  of 
civilised  life.  Never  within  our  recollection  has  a 
Government  contrived  to  make  so  many  mistakes  in 


ji  uiay  ucjicvo  txic;  luuutiiuicuco  ui 

Conservatives,  the  Ministry  is  both  detested  and  despised  ^  ?  minis  ra  ion  1°  po  s  or  a 


by  those  who  hold  the  political  destinies  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  The  chief  measnre  of  last  session  was 


How  is  it  that,  notwithstanding  these  shortcomings 
of  a  Liberal  Government  —  shortcomings  which  real 


lu  i'Uc^iL  uoiiiunv  X 11^  C/ilici.  xiicanui^  vx  jaou  ocasiuii  wcm  i*  a  ±  1  IJI  ^  J 

denounced  at  the  time,  and  has  been  continually  Liberals  are  the  farst  to  acknowledge  and  condemn- 
denounced  since,  as  a  misohievons  piece  of  legislation  ^  ®  Pj'L  ica  i^ponen  s  o  e  ^  y  m  o  ce  are  so 
which  was  not  desired  by  the  nation  and  the  House  of  powerless  to  dethroM  t^m?  The  truth  is  that  the 


Commons  and  emphatically  condemned  by  the  Lords.  P®'!®^  dishing  the  Whigs  has  boime  its  natural 

Statements  like  this  are  Evidently  open  to  the  retort  1®”K  “  ategnat.on  was  the  watchword  of  the 

au  A  ’A*  au  ij,  I.A  iu  A ’A  ^  Ml  ,1  Torv  oartv.  and  the  vts  ineriid  or  custom  its  means,, 

that  if  they  wought  the  constituencies  were  with  them,  J  ^  j-  i.  -d  a-  i  u  ^  J 

their  frieni  in  the  House  of  Peers,-who  can  always  do  ®^®“  Mr  Cavendish  Bentmck  could  understand  and 

so — should  have  forced  an  electoral  appeal  on  the  Govern-  i  .  ®*i,  1  ®  tf  *  '  Ttni  wl,..,  H,a 

ment.  The  fact  that  they  dared  not  challenge  the  thoroughly  suited  to  the  bneoho  intellect.  But  wh^^ 

conflict  shows  that,  however  weak  may  be  the  position  bewildered  represen  ives  o  onserva  i 

of  (ho  Ministry,  that  of  the  Tories  is  still  weakef.  The  c.ea  were  told  by  their  natural  leaders  that  the^  L^^^^ 

unpopularity  of  the  Government  has  not  been  caused  “ s  "7®  1 

by  ite  being  in  advance,  but  by  its  being  behind,  the  l^n  such  as  to 

majority  of  energetic  and  thoughtful  Liberals.  Thedis-  once  of  judgmen  .  ^wereacims  i 

content  upon  which  the  Conservatives  are  congratulating  ^’l^atever  was  °  a  ^^-a^au^^  ^  oi*  rhnrch  and 

themselves  is,  for  the  most  part,  Radical  discontent.  They  J*  “ffixed  to  it  the  proper  “ 

are  gaining  a  few  seats  because  the  more  advanced  of  State  labels  by  the  proper  an  on  les.  ,  .-Jnrv  and 

the  Liberals  either  care  little  for  the  result  or  desire  seven-pound  ra  ing  ranc  ise  as  F’Tirflxr 


Lfie  XAiocrais  eiiner  care  iiirie  lor  Lne  result  or  aesire  .  ,  s - ,  i -i  ?  i-  a*a  a:«v^o1  TIkiw 

to  administer  a  tonic  to  the  Premier.  This  seems  household  franchise  as  and 

but  poor  ground  for  even  the  Ingnbrions  mirth  of  the  J®/  of  beL ’the  mo,st 


t^fandard. 

The  writer  on  “  The  Position  of  Parties  ”  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review — in  whom  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recognise  the  author  of  “  The  Con- 


Disraeli  fairly  earned  his  distinction  of  being  the  most 
consummate  of  practical  jokers. 

Practical  jokes,  however,  especially  in  matters  of 
serious  importance,  are  apt  to  prove  dangerous  to  those 


servativo  Surrender” — adopts  the  same  undignified  who  indulge  in  them.  The  result  in  the  present  instance 
course.  Mr  Gladstone’s  fall,  we  are  told,  will  not  be  has  been  the  splitting  of  the  Tory  party  into  twa 
severe  ;  but  that  will  be  because  the  position  he  occupies  factions.  We  have  now,  in  addition  to  the  genuine  on 
is  so  contemptibly  low  that  he  cannot  fall  far.  He  is  party  of  stagnant  Toryism,  a  new  body  who  may  s 
compared  to  a  donkey-rider.  “  The  figure  which  he  be  described  as  Nomadic  Conservatives,  with  no  princi- 
displays  to  bystanders  may  not  be  impressive,  but  when  pies  in  particular,  but  willing  to  go  anywhere  where  o 
his  own  imperfect  horsemanship,  or  the  temper  of  the  patronage  is  good.  How  long  Ibis  split  will  con 
animal  on  whom  .his  fate  depends,  condemn  {sic)  him  to  we  do  not  care  to  speculate  upon  ;  but  while  it  ®  ^ 

quit  the  saddle,  the  catastrophe  is  more  disfiguring  than  Gladstone  is  safe.  The  lesson  is  far  more  plain  than  jpuasaii 
dangerous  in  its  results.”  Now,  apart  from  the  delicate  for  our  Tory  friends.  If  they  will  import  intellect 
compliment  conve^^ed  not  only  to  the  Premier  but  also  plebeian  ranks  of  literature,  they  must  put  up  wi 
to  the  constituencies,  what  makes  venomous  ridirnle  of  consequences.  Being  deprived  of  its  natural 
this  sort  very  harmless  to  those  against  whom  it  is  be  driven  upon  eccentric  courses.  They  have  ha 


.  /  r 


/  / 
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indulgence,  and  are  now  payinpf  for  if..  It  is  little  use 
making  wry  faces  now  the  time  for  settlement  has  come. 
This  will  only  make  them  more  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
their  opponents,  and  afford  still  more  amusement  to  the 
Mephistopheles  who  has  led  them  astray. 


the  condition  of  the  navy. 

Mr  E.  J-  Reed’s  letters  on  the  present  state  of  the 
British  navy,  and  •  its  relative  strength,  or  rather  weak¬ 
ness,  as  compared  with  the  navies  of  other  European 
nations,  are  of  a  sort  likely  to  shock  the  economical 
tastes  of  the  British  taxpayer,  as  well  as  to  wound 
his  patriotic  sensibilities  in  their  tenderest  part.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  ex-Chief-Constructor 
of  the  Navy  can  speak  with  unrivalled  authority  on  this 
subject,  as  he  is  probably  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  it  than  any  other  Englishman  living.  Professional 
evidence,  to  be  sure,  is  usually  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  biassed,  and  there  are  circumstances  in  the  official 
career  of  Mr  Reed,  not  in  the  least  discreditable  to  him, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  which  would  perhaps  justify  us 
in  accepting  his  adverse  criticism  of  the  present  naval 
administration  with  peculiar  caution.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  assuming  that  Mr  Reed  is  not  animated 
with  friendly  feelings  towards  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  the  Government ;  but  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  spirit  which  betrays  itself  in  a  sneer  at  Mr 
Goschen’s  estimable  commercial  acquirements,’*  and  in 
another  at  “  the  little  conclaves  of  party  politicians  and 
naval  men,  called  Boards,’*  his  testimony  is  entitled  to 
the  most  serious  consideration  and  respect.  On  a 
matter  of  this  kind  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  satis* 
factory  and  sufficient  information  from  entirely  neutral, 
unprofessional  sources.  The  alternative  before  us  is 
the  evidence  of  professional  men  in  office,  or  the 
evidence  of  professional  men  out  of  office,  and  both 
classes  of  evidence  stand  equally  in  need  of  careful 
examination. 

But  Mr  Reed’s  indictment  against  the  Admiralty 
involves  questions  of  policy  and  administration  as  well 
as  questions  of  fact.  As  regards  the  facts,  Mr  Reed 
alleges  that  whereas,  when  he  left  the  Admiralty  two 
years  ago,  “  our  iron-clad  navy  was  so  strong  as  to 
secure  us  not  only  a  first  place  in  Europe,  but  a  place 
probably  superior,  in  a  relative  sense,  to  any  which 
England  had  previously  held  for  some  generations  past,” 
we  have  lost  in  that  brief  interval,  ”  not  only  our  place 
in  the  race,  but  the  practicability  of  competing  in  the 
race  is  slipping  away  from  us.”  In  order  folly  to 
understand  the  point  of  Mr  Reed’s  complaint,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  present  position  of  the  science 
of  naval  construction,  at  least  as  regards  defensive 
armour.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  battle  of 
Lissa  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  two  fleets, 
largely  composed  of  iron-clad  vessels,  met  in 
conflict  on  the  high  seas,  it  will  be  seen  that  naval 
warfare  is  in  an  experimental  and  transitional  stage. 
Since  that  time  armour-plating  has  undergone  a  rapid 
and  continuous  development.  To  illustrate  the  rate  of 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  this  direction,  Mr  Reed 
points  to  the  increased  power  of  the  defensive  armour 
of  the  principal  vessels  built  for  the  British  navy  during 
the  seven  years  when  he  filled  the  position  of  Chief  Con¬ 
structor  of  the  Navy.  '“In  seven  years,”  he  tells  us, 
‘‘the  strength  of  the  armour  was  multiplied  sevenfold.” 
And  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion  he  enters  into  the 
following  details,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  “  When  I  went  to  Whitehall  as  Chief  Con¬ 
structor,  we  were  building  as  our  most  powerful  ship  the 
Achilles,  to  carry  4^-inch  armour  and  4|-ton  guns. 
When  she  left  the  dock  the  Bellerophon  was  laid  down, 
with  6-inch  armour  ‘and  12^-ton  guns.  She  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Monarch,  with  7-inch  armour  and  25-ton 
gnus.  After  them  came  the  Sultan,  with  some  substantial 
increases  of  power,  and  the  mastless  Devastation,  with 
12-inch  armour  and  35-ton  guns.”  Now,  according  to 
Mr  Reed,  and  so  far  his  statement  is  not  denied,  this 
progress  has  not  been  continued  during  his  absence,  and 
we  have  in  consequence  lost  the  superiority  we  enjoyed 


two  years  ago,  which  was  due  entirely  to  the  enterpriso 
with  which  these  improvements  were  effected.  In  this 
connection  the  ex-Constrpetor  virtually  charges  tho 
Admiralty  with  incapacity  and  want  of  energv,  as  well 
as  with  an  erroneous  policy.  The  science  of  naval  con¬ 
struction  has  been  at  a  standstill  in  England,  w’hile  it 
,  has  been  advancing  abroad,  and  in  these  times  of  rapid 
.  change  two  years  of  inactivity  have  proved  sufficient  t") 
alter  the  relative  position  of  England  among  tho  naval 
Powers  of  Europe.  And  what  is  the  result?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Reed,  whilst  our  Admiralty  are  spending  tho 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament  in  building  small  vessels 
which,  however  valuable  as  adjuncts  to  a  fleet,  aro 
ridiculous  when  made  to  take  the  place  of  such  a  fleet, 
no  less  than  half-a-dozen  Powers  “  aro  surrounding  us 
with  ships  more  powerful,  both  cruising  and  non-cruis- 
ing,  than  even  the  roost  powerful  of  our  own.” 

In  the  very  rapidity  of  this  progress,  which  has  ren-  . 
dered  Mr  R^d’s  best  efforts  of  two  years  ago  inade¬ 
quate  and  almost  obsolete,  we  may,  however,  find  somo 
gleams  of  comfort.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Mr  Reed 
not  only  complains  that,  during  Mr  Goschen’s  term  of 
office,  the  Admiralty  have  introduced  no  important  im¬ 
provements,  and  have  made  no  experiments  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  but  that  they  have  also  delayed  constructing 
vessels  that,  by  his  own  showing,  aro  not  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  those  of  several  foreign  nations. 

“  I  maintain,”  he  declares  in  his  Wednesday’s  letter, 

“  that  the  suspension  of  the  Fury  has  been  a  terrible 
error,  and  one  which  cannot  now  be  redeemed  merely 
by  her  completion.*  If  the  programme  of  Mr  Childers 
had  been  duly  carried  out,  and  the  ordinary  progress 
with  new  ships  been  made,  wo  should  have  had 
tho  Fury  nearly  complete,  and  a  new  and  more 
powerful  ship  or  ships  begun.  Unhappily,  hero 
again  nearly  three  years  have  been  thrown  away,  and  tho 
Fury  no  longer  meets  the  necessities  of  the  times.”  In 
these  sentences  we  recognise  very  plainly  the  voice  of  tho 
artist  and  the  inventor,  commendably  bent  on  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  his  art  regardless  of  expense,  but  whoso 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  require  to  be  guided  and  controlled 
with  a  firm  hand.  The  cost  of  experimenting  even  upon 
the  largest  scale  is  evidently  a  matter  of  smaU  considera¬ 
tion  to  Mr  Reed,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  stoppage  of  these  naval  experiments  that  ho  declares 
that  the  practicability  of  our  competing  with  foreign 
nations  for  naval  superiority  is  slipping  away  from  us, 
Mr  Reed  does  not  say  that  these  experiments  could  havo 
been  carried  out  without  an  increase  in  the*^  naval  esti¬ 
mates,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  English  nation  can 
only  derive  instruction  and  benefit  from  experiments 
executed  at  its  own  expense.  He,  indeed,  himself  shows  ns 
how  much  may  be  learned  from  other  nations,  and,  even 
granting  that  we  have  fallen  behind,  and  other  countries 
taken  the  lead  during  the  past  two  years,  that  furnishes 
a  presumption  that  our  position  may  bo  as  speedily 
regained  as  it  has  been  lost.  Delay  may  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  it  has  not  been  fatal,  and  its  consequencra 
are  not  irremediable.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  past 
deficiencies  of  the  Admiralty,  indeed,  are  not  altogether 
devoid  of  consolatory  compensation,  however  they  may 
tend  to  shake  our  confidence  in  that  body.  The  advice 
that  Mr  Reed  tenders  to  the  Government  implies  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  experiments  that  havo 
already  been  overpassed.  “  It  will  be  hard  for  them  ” 
(the  Government),  ho  feelingly  remarks,  “  to  con¬ 
demn  their  own  designs ;  but  it  will  be  far  better  to 
condemn  and  amend  them  now  than  to  see  them  con¬ 
demned  hereafter  when  amendment  is  impossible.” 
This  course,  certainly,  on  the  assumption  that  Mr  Reed’s 
views  are  correct,  recommends  itself  as  preferable,  both 
on  the  score  of  efficiency  and  economy;  but  then,  if  their 
designs  had  been  completed  and  the  money  spent,  tho 
Government  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  exer¬ 
cising  discretion  in  the  matter. 

As  regards  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  naval  supe¬ 
riority  of  Great  Britain,  everv  one  is  agreed.  There  is 
no  question  that  more  closely  affects  the  interests  and 
the  pride  of  Englishmen  than  this,  and  to  secure  a  fleet 
capable  of  defending  the  country  and  the  empire  against 
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fill  comers,  the  nation  is  prepared,  we  believe,  to  spend 
any  amount  of  money  that  may  be  necessary.  We  can 
neither  afford  nor  brook  being  surpassed  at  sea.  The 
warning  that  Mr  Reed  has  addressed  to  the  country, 
based  as  it  is  on  speciBc  statements  that  admit  of  accu¬ 
rate  investigation,  is  not  likely  to  pass  unheeded.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  if  reform  is 
resolved  upon,  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  step  that 
will  have  to  be  taken  will  be  a  reconstruction  of  that 
branch  of  the  Executive.  In  Mr  Reed’s  opinion  the 
most  alarming  feature  of  our  position  is  the  existence  of 
a  Board  consisting  of  members  “  with  duties  carefully 
adjusted  so  as  to  restrain  one  another  alike  from  the 
errors  and  efforts  which  one  man  acting  alone  may 
make.”  He  seems  to  think  that  the  countries  with  which 
we  have  to  compete  have  a  most  important  advantage 
over  us  by  being  “  mostly  Imperial  Powera,  where  the 
act  follows  the  word,  and  in  which  a  single  man  can 
promptly  work  his  will.”  This  is  a  system  that  mani¬ 
festly  has  its  drawbacks,  of  which  Mr  Reed  strangely 
takes  no  account.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
autocratic  management  and  the  state  of  affairs  which 
prevails  at  the  Admiralty.  We  agree  with  Mr  Reed 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  the  direction  of  the  naval 
affairs  of  England  under  the  leadership  of  a  political 
chief  who  is  “  known  to  be  absolutely  without  knowledg3 
of  naval  affairs,”  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
re3ent  changes  at  the  Admiralty — the  exclusion  of  the 
Controller  from  the  Board,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Chief  Constructorship  especially — should  be  reconsidered 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  we  have  acquired  since 
they  were  made. 


entrusting  their  moneys  to  the  officers  of  the  National 

.  ^  i  security, 

•egistered  trade  society.  Was 
his  lordship  ignorant  of  the  Russell  Gurney  Act,  which 
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in  prosecuting  the  officers  or  protecting 


Union,  because  they  have  no  guarantee  for  its 
the  Union  not  being  a  r(  ‘ 

became  law  some  ten  years  ago,  and  which  has 
proved  beneficial  *  _ 

the  funds  of  societies  precisely  similar  in  their  o. 
tion  to  the  National  Labourers’  Union?  If  Lord  Port- 
man  was  acquainted  with  this  law,  he  ought  not  to  have 
suppressed  all  mention  of  it  when  endeavouring  to  arouse 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  their  truest  friends  among  the 
peasantry  of  his  county ;  and  if,  as  we  will  charitably 
hope,  he  was  ignorant  of  its  existence,  he  has  clearly 
shown  his  utter  incapacity  for  the  position  that  he 
abuses  by  speaking  as  an  advocate  and  not  as  a  judge. 
The  conclusion  of  his  charge,  which  contained  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  work  that  the  grand  jury  had 
before  them,  but  was  directed  to  the  general  public  whom 
he  was  sure  of  reaching  through  the  newspapers,  urged 
the  labourers,  if  they  had  any  difference  with  their 
employers  the  farmers,  or  if  they  were  in  any  way  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  position,  to  go  at  once  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  obtain  from  him 
good  and  honest  advice. 

It  would,  of  coui’se,  be  very  ungenerous  of  Lord  Port- 
man  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  capabilities  or  wisdom 
of  any  of  his  brother  magistrates,  when  they  have  given 
such  a  clear  proof  of  their  consummate  discretion  in 
selecting  his  lordship  as  chairman  of  their  Quarter 
Sessions;  but  could  he  really  have  thought  when  giving 
this  advice  that  there  was  the  smallest  probability  of  its 
being  acted  upon  by  the  peasantry  of  Dorset  ?  All  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  life  in 
Dorsetshire  and  in  other  purely  agricultural  districts 
confidently  assert  that  the  country  justice  is  as  a  rule 
the  very  last  person  in  the  world  whom  the  labourer 
would  dream  of  consulting  in  times  of  perplexity  or 
distress.  Let  not  Lord  Portman,  or  any  other  county 
magistrate,  imagine  that  the  hind,  ignorant  as  he  may 
be,  does  not  often  read  or  listen  to  the  local  records  of 
the  district  newspaper,  especially  now  that  his  own 
interest  has  been  roused  to  the  realisation  of  the  misery 
of  his  lot.  And  does  he  not  therein  learn  how  the 
squires  and  landed  gentry  are  outbidding  each  other 
in  strongly  expressed  sympathy  with  the  farmers, 
and  abuse  of  those  whom  he  is  learning  to  love 
and  trust  ?  Ignorant  and  unlettered  as  the  farm 
labourers  may  be,  they  still  possess  sufficient  common 
sense  to  see  through  the  shallowness  i*f  this  plausible 
advice.  What  possible  aid  or  disinterested  counsel  could 
the  labourer  expect  to  get  from  the  local  squire,  when 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  labourer’s  master  is 
either  the  squire’s  own  tenant,  or  the  tenant  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour  and  his  friend.  AV^e  cannot  wonder  at  the  con¬ 
sternation  with  which  country  justices  regard  the  steady 


“THE  GREAT  UNPAID.” 

At  the  recent  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of 
Dorset,  Lord  Portman,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman, 
delivered  to  the  grand  jury  a  charge  in  which  the  irrele¬ 
vance  of  his  remarks  was  only  equalled  by  his  ignorance 
of  the  law.  Lord  Portman  is  greatly  exercised  in  his 
mind  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Agricultural  Union 
throughout  Dorset,  and  the  firm  hold  which  it  appears 
to  be  taking  on  the  mind  of  the  peasant.  Fully  aware 
tliat  the  condition  of  the  Dorset  labourer  is  a  national 
disgrace,  perfectly  cognisant  that  the  landed  gentry  of 
that  county  have  never  lifted  a  finger  to  improve  his  lot, 
and  smarting  under  the  scathing  exposure  of  the  local 
misery  and  destitution  revealed  in  the  Blue-books  of  the 
Agricultural  Commission,  and  announced  from  the  house¬ 
tops  by  the  advocates  of  the  Union  seen  in  his  own  town 
of  Blandford,  his  lordship  rushes  to  the  rescue  and  seizes 
upon  the  opportunity  of  his  position  to  deliver  an  ex  ca¬ 
thedra  judgment  on  Unions  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  conduct.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a 
single  case  for  trial  in  which  the  Union  was  directly  or 
indirectly  involved.  The  bitterest  opponent  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  workmen  in  that  county  could  not  say  that  a 
single  straw’s  worth  of  property  has  been  put  in  jeopardy 
by  their  alliance ;  and  their  meetings,  though  numerously 
attended  and  earnestly  conducted,  have  been  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  temperate  character.  Their  leaders  are  for 
the  most  part  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  staunch  teeto¬ 
tallers,  and  the  gatherings  of  these  long-suffering  men 
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being  struck  by  the  marvellous  discrepancy  that  exists 
in  the  fines  or  terms  of  imprisonment  imposed  upon 
poachers  or  other  oflTenders  against  the  game-laws,  and 
those  dealt  out  to  others  of  our  law-breaking  classes.  This 
is  doubtless  in  a  certain  measure  the  fault  of  the  laws 
thtmselves, — the  night- poaching  Act,  for  instance,  which 
leaves  no  discretion  to  the  justices  between  dismissal  and 
•  impriFonment ;  but -still  the  very  wide  discretionary  power 
that  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  is  often 
habitually  strained  to  protect  their  own  amusements. 
Thus,  the  penalty  for  setting  a  snare  in  the  daytime  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  a  hare  is  one  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  and  we  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  penalty  on  record 
for  this  dire  oflfence  which  has  been  commuted  to  less 
than  forty  shillings,  even  when  it  has  been  a  first  charge. 
Xot  many  months  ago  a  bench  of  county  magistrates  in 
the  Midland  district,  which*  had  recently  received  an 
infusion  of  new  blood,  was  bold  enough  to  impose  upon 
a  youth  of  sixteen  the  mitigated  fine  of  ten  shillings  and 
costs  for  this  very  offence.  The  clerk  gravely  remon¬ 
strated,  assuring  the  bench  that  it  was  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  for  in  his  whole  experience  of  twenty-seven 
years  he  had  never  known  the  setter  of  snares  punished 
with  less  than  forty  shillings.  And  yet  with  that  very 
bench  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  impose  fines  of  five 
shillings,  hsilf-a-crown,  and  even  one  shilling  on  persons 
who  had  been  guilty  of  common  assault,  an  offence 
punishable  by  law  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  the 
snaring  of  hares.  Can  the  labourers,  we  repeat,  be  i 
blind  to  these  instances  of  warped  judgments,  and  are 
not  the  justices  who  are  guilty  of  them  the  very  last 
persons  to  whom  they  should  apply  for  disinterested 
advice  ? 

The  whole  question  of  the  administration  of  country 
justice  is  rapidly  assuming  dimensions  of  considerable 
importance,  and  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  think¬ 
ing  men.  It  would  be  lamentable  indeed  if  any  general 
contempt  of  the  law  should  spread  throughout  the 
country  owing  to  the  recklessness  with  which  it  is  in  so 
many  cases  administered.  The  wonder  is  that  the  utterly 
capricious  system  of  the  appointment  of  country  justices 
has  worked  as  well  as  it  has.  Can  anything  more  con¬ 
temptible  or  mean  be  imagined  than  the  selection  of  a 
man  for  the  high  functions  of  a  law  administrator,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  he  has  either  inherited  or  purchased 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  ?  For  no  matter  what 
a  man’s  character  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  not  notoriously 
immoral,  no  matter  how  destitute  he  may  be  of  even 
ordinary  common  sense,  he  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  pitchforked  into  the  office  of  a  magistrate 
as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  his  position  as  a  landed 
proprietor. 

Historians  tell  us  that  the  time  was  when  the  office  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace  was  an  elective  one ;  and  a  trace 
of  this  custom  still  lingers  in  the  appointment  of  the 
coroner  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  judicial  office  submitted  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  people ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  almost 
any  scheme  would  be  preferable  to  the  one  under  which 
these  appointments  are  now  made.  Formerly  it  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  for  the  son  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tleman  to  receive  part  of  his  education  at  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  as  it  w  as  for  him  to  study  at  Cambridge 
or  at  Oxford,  but  now’  the  budding  country  justice  is  too 
much  occupied  with  battues  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  laws 
of  the  land ;  and  hence  the  average  country  bench  of 
magistrates  is  often  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
fee-paid  clerk,  who  may  be  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  a  very  safe  judge. 

THE  CHILLINGHAM  EXPLOIT. 

Loyalty  of  that  especial  kind  which  loves  to  chronicle 
the  deeds  of  Princes  had  a  good  time  last  week.  His 
Iloyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  pleased  to 
appear  in  public,  and  to  afford  scope  almost  infinite  for 
long  telegraphic  despatches  in  which  the  Daily 
glories,  and  those  poetic  rhapsodies  which  rejoice 
the  readers  of  the  Telegraph.  As  a  rule,  the  appearance 
in  public  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  has  about  it 


somewhat  of  sameness.  He  either  presides  at  a  hospi¬ 
tal,  or  else  he  lays  the  first  stone  of  an  orphanage,  or 
inaugurates  a  breakwater,  or  does  something  else  so 
thoroughly  commonplace  that  the  cheap  illustrated 
papers  can  with  ease  adopt  their  old  blocks  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  moment,  and  so  catch  the  popular  taste  with 
a  graphic  woodcut  of  the  heir-apparent  doing  something 
which  his  father  did  long  before  him,  and  which  his  son 
will  probably  do  after  him.  For  once,  however,  the  old 
blocks  have  had  to  lie  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  “  special  ” 
has  been  obliged  to  carry  into  his  business  a  more  than 
wonted  energy.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  the 
^est  of  Lord  Tankerville,  and  has  honoured  the  Chil- 
lingham  wild  cattle  by  shooting  “  the  King  Bull.”  It 
seems,  if  the  orthodox  manuals  of  British  zoology  are 
to  be  taken  as  gospel,  that  there  roam  in  Chillingham 
Park  some  six  hundred  head  of  wild  cattle,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  hold  as  “relics  of  the  original  British 
Fauna.”  These  interesting  beasts  are  very  like  ordinary 
cattle  indeed,  save  that  they  are  white,  with  black 
muzzles  and  pink  ears.  They  have  the  run  of  the  park,  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  breed  as  they  please  ;  and  it 
is  the  popular  notion,  to  doubt  which  is  heresy,  that 
they  are  thoroughly  wild.  In  reality  they  are  as  nearly 
tame  as  cattle  can  be,  and  their  manners  are  more  de¬ 
monstrative  than  ferocious.  It  is,  it  seems,  very  difficult 
to  got  near  to  one,  owing  to  their  shyness.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  terrible  stories  are  told  us  of  how,  at  the 
approach  of  a  stranger,  they  toss  their  heads,  gallop  up 
to  him,  retreat  in  a  circle,  gallop  up  again,  retreat  again 
in  a  narrower  circle,  and  so  go  on  lessening  little  by 
little  the  distance  between  themselves  and  their  victim.. 
What  happens  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  of  this  amuse¬ 
ment  we  are  not  told.  The  text-books,  and  with  them 
the  special  correspondents,  are  evidently  anxious  that 
we  should  infer  that  the  brutes  are  as  dangerous  as  the 
fire-breathing  bulls  which  Jason  yoked,  and  that  the 
traveller  who  falls  in  their  way  is  certainly  trampled  to 
death.  Beyond,  however,  the  tossing  of  their  heads  and 
flourishing  of  their  tails,  it  does  not  appear  that  the- 
beasts  have  ever  done  any  actual  mischief ;  and  although 
we  are  told  very  circumstantially  how,  like  Mr  Peter 
Piper,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  climbed  into  a  tree  to  get  out 
of  their  way,  it  yet  does  not  appear  that  so  gymnastic  a 
precaution  was  absolutely  warranted  by  the  danger- 
which  actually  threatened.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  one  account,  which  represents  the  brutes  aa- 
wandering  up  and  down  Chillingham  Park  seeking 
whom  they  may  destroy,  with  the  other,  according  to 
which  the  inveterate  shyness  of  the  animals  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them.  Chillingham  Park 
is  not  absolutely  boundless  ;  and  as  a  horseman  can 
outride  a  bull,  it  is  clear  that  the  way  to  shoot 
one  of  these  tame  wild  bulls  would  be  to  ride  it  down, 
ride  alongside  it,  and  drop  it  with  a  bullet  under  the 
shoulder  blade.  This,  however,  would  be  vastly  too  like 
shooting  a  domestic  bullock.  The  sad  delusion  has  to 
be  kept  up  that  the  animals  are  both  wild  and  ferocious. 
They  consequently  are  not  ridden  at,  but  stalked.  It 
seems  that,  from  force  of  habit,  the  only  thing  which 
they  will  allow  to  approach  within  any  distance  of  them 
is  a  tumbril.  When  the  tumbril  is  close  an  old  bull 
leaves  the  herd  and  “  challenges  ”  it, — that  is  to  say,  ho 
walks  towards  it,  tosses  up  his  head,  flourishes  his  tail, 
and  then  gallops  away.  It  is  our  duty,  of  course,  to 
believe  that  he  would  ultimately  shatter  the  tumbril  into 
matchwood,  and  grind  its  driver  to  paste.  Prosaic  fact, 
however,  assures  us  that  tumbrils  are  perpetually  passing 
through  the  park,  and  that  no  such  catastrophe  stands 
upon  record.  In  point  of  fact,  the  use  of  the  tumbril  is 
only  part  of  the  tremendous  atmosphere  of  imposture  in 
which  these  miserable  white  bullocks  are  brought  up. 

The  accounts  of  last  week’s  hunt  arc,  of  course, 
somewhat  confused.  “  Our  special  correspondent  ” 
was  there  in  great  force,  and  between  what  he  had  read 
in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopsedia,’  and  what  he  saw,  and  what, 
as  children  say,  he  “invented  of  himself,”  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  make  out  what  actually  took  place.  It  seems, 
however,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  that  the  wild  cattle 
were  driven  into  a  comer  of  the  park  by  a  sort  of  mesh 
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or  dra^;^  net  of  horsemen,  and  that  then  the  conventional 
tambril  was  slowly  driven  across  the  scene  of  action. 
Tlie  sight  of  the  tumbril  elicited  the  King  Bull,  and  it 
seems — although  we  must  not  always  take  what  special 
correspondents  tell  us  as  strictly  true — that  a  single 
shot  from  the  Prince  dropped  the  monarch  of  the  herd 
us  neatly  and  artistically  as  could  be  wished.  The  sport 
ill  as  concluded,  the  Royal  party  returned  to  lunch,  and 
u  photographer,  retained  ucZ  Aoc,. photographed  the  dead 
bull  with  the  Prince  standing  over  him,  rifle  in  hand, 
'.rhe  appropriate  pendant  to  the  whole  thing  is  an  article 
in  the  Telegraphy  declaring  that  “  nothing  shall  shake 
its  faith  in  the  orthodox  belief  that  Lord  Tanker- 
vlliu’s  bulls  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  original 
Bus  Scoticus.”  The  Post  and  the  Daily  News  were  equally 
learned.  And  for  a  couple  of  days  we  had  little  else  to 
read  but  learned  disquisitions  upon  Chillingham  beef. 

How  far  the  Prince  himself  enjoyed  the  “  sport  ”  we 
are  not  told.  To  turn  a  herd  of  bullocks  into  a  big 
field,  to  hem  them  up  into  a  corner  of  it,  to  be  driven 
up  towards  tliem  in  a  tumbril  or  two- wheeled  cart,  and 
from  that  coign  of  vantage  to  take  a  good  steady  pot¬ 
shot  at  the  biggest  beast  in  the  herd,  must  be,  even  for 
a  Prince,  very  poor  sport.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
tameness  of  the  pastime  was  in  any  way  redeemed  by  the 
desperate  effort  which  was  made  “  to  make  believe  "  that 
the  animals  were  wild  and  dangerous.  Making  believe  ” 
will  of  course  go  a  very  long  way.  The  Marchioness 
in  ‘  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ’  assures  Mr  Dick  Swiveller 
that,  “  if  you  make  believe  very  much,”  orange  peel 
steeped  in  water  cannot  be  distinguished  from  sherry. 
And  so,  too,  any  gentleman  who  has  a  field  and  a  cow 
ill  it,  can,  if  he  chooses  to  make  believe  that  his  field 
is  a  park,  have  a  capital  notion  of  what  it  is  to  shoot  a 
w  ild  bull.  He  must  also,  of  course,  make  believe  that 
the  cow  is  a  bull.  To  make  believe  that  it  is  wild  will 
be  unnecessary.  It  will  probably  be  fully  as  wild  as  any 
beast  in  Chillingham  Park  ;  or,  if  it  be  obstinately  and 
obdurately  tame,  a  thistle  adroitly  clapped  under  its 
tail  will  in  a  moment  produce  the  desired  degree  of 
native  ferocity.  No  doubt  the  sport  will  soon  become 
popular.  Wild  cattle  must  be  at  least  as  profitable  to 
keep  as  are  fallow  deer,  and  before  long  no  country  seat 
will  be  complete  without  a  drove  of  these  ”  direct  lineal 
representatives  of  the  Bos  Scoticus.*' 

That  the  Prince  himself  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  question.  His  Royal  Highness 
can  hardly  need  to  be  told  the  difference  between  a 
Chillingham  bull  and  a  Cape  buffalo,  and  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  that'  the  proceedings  in  which  he 
W’as  pleased  to  take  part  were  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  an 
elaborate  farce.  It  is,  however,  a  question  how  far  such 
farces  are  healthy  symptoms.  If  a  Prince  visits  an  esti¬ 
mable  nobleman  in  whose  park  are  a  drove  of  bullocks, 
called  by  courtesy  wild,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
be  should  not  shoot  one  of  the  herd,  or  even  a  couple. 
Here,  however,  we  have  not  a  common-sense  piece  of 
simple  sport — not  good  sport  of  its  kind,  but  still 
sport — but  an  elaborate  attempt  to  revive  the  glories  of 
feudalism.  The  theory  of  the  melodrama  of  Thursday 
hist  is  that  the  King  visits  one  of  his  nobles,  and  in 
company  with  him  and  his  retainers  goes  out  to  hunt 
the  wild  denizens  of  the  forest.  What  happens  in  reality 
is  that  one  gentleman  upon  a  visit  to  another  beguiles 
the  time  between  breakfast  and  lunch  by  shooting 
a  bullock.  And  what  is  most  strange  about  the 
whole  matter  is  the  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  it 
by  the  British  public.  We  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  has  really  shot  wild  beasts.  He  has,  at  any 
rate,  brought  home  with  him  heads  and  skins  sufficient 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  a  Gordon  Camming.  And 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  at  some  period  of  his  career 
the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  bring  down  a  buffalo.  The 
]>ublic,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  way,  and  its 
way  at  present  is  to  believe  that  the  death  of  Lord  Tan- 
kerville’s  bull  was  a  clarum  et  memorah.le  factivi  in  the 
annals  of  sporting.  The  papers  have  made  it  their  own  ; 
coirespondentshavewrittenabout  it  and  telegraphed  about 
it.  It  has  furnished  material  for  woodcuts,  and  for  leading 
articles, — which  are  the  wo.dcuts  of  a  daily  paper.  The 


one  comfort  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  farce  which  is  hardlv 
likely  to  be  repeated, — unless  it  be  upon  the  boards  of 
Astley’s  or  at  the  Surrey  Gardens.  A  real  horse,  a  real 
leap  into  real  water,  has  before  now  made  the  fortune  of 
a  play;  and  could  any  skilful  manager  work  into  a 
transpontine  drama  a  scene  with  Chillingham  Park 
and  a  real  bull  chalked  to  a  proper  degree  of  white¬ 
ness,  he  might  safely  count  upon  an  uninterrupted  run 
of  some  hundred  nights. 


GENTILITY  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  remarks  on  gentility  have  been 
already  answered  in  these  columns,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
unjustifiability  of  such  an  attack  from  a  man  whose 
position  is  mainly  due  to  the  system  he  condemns. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  other  sides  to  the  question, 
all  of  which  concur  in  showing  that  the  noble  lord’s  ' 
desire  to  brand  the  notion  of  gentility  “  by  every  dis¬ 
graceful  term  ”  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  an  idle  one. 
This  notion  has  always,  and  will  always,  prevail  in 
human  society,  though  it  must  necessarily  vary  as 
civilisation  advances.  Napoleon  I.  probably  never 
uttered  a  better  truth  than  when,  discussing  the  Code 
Civil  in  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  he  said  that,  “  Les  his  sont 
faites  par  les  moeurSy  et  les  mueurs  varienV  Now,  customs 
and  notions  go  necessarily  apace,  and  every  change  in 
the  one  reacts  upon  the  other.  Take  the  notion  of 
luxury,  for  instance.  To  wear  glove.s,  nowadays,  is  a 
very  common  thing,  yet  Ksenophontes,  when  discussing 
the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  mentions, 
among  others,  the  luxury  which  grew  so  far  in  that 
empire  that  rich  people  wore  furs,  not  only  on  their 
heads,  feet,  and  body,  but  even  on  their  hands.  Some 
other  historian  speaks  with  great  indignation  of  the 
wife  of  a  Venetian  doge  who  ate  her  food,  not  with  her 
fingers,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  but  with  a  golden 
fork.  Handkerchiefs  were  unknown  in  France  under 
Henry  II.,  and  the  richest  people  used  their  fingers  to 
clean  their  noses ;  and  at  a  still  more  distant  time  a 
shirt  was  considered  such  an  unpardonable  extravagance 
that  people  w’earing  it  were  exposed  to  the  pillory.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  floors  of  the  palaces  only  were 
covered  with  straw,  and  it  w’as  considered  a  particular 
favour  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  Philippe' Augustas 
when  he  gave  some  old  straw  of  his  rooms  to  a  hospital 
of  Paris,  on  his  leaving  the  city.  The  increasing  use  of 
tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  was  considered  as  a  fatal  spread  of 
luxury,  even  by  Voltaire.  About  just  as  much  as  have 
changed  the  notions  of  luxury,  have  also  changed  the 
notions  of  gentility.  Employments  in  a  Royal  household, 
which  are  now  considered  about  the  most  genteel  thing, 
were  by  no  means  so  some  time  back.  The  letters  of  Mal¬ 
herbe  show  us  that  Louis  XIII.  ordered  a  dozen  strokes 
of  a  stick  to  be  given  to  his  footman ;  and  his  brother, 
Gaston  d’Orleans,  ordered  a  nobleman  to  be  thrown  into 
the  canal  of  Fontainebleau,  for  not  having  shown  him 
sufficient  respect.  Madame  de  Maintenon  once  stopped 
Louis  XIV.  from  smashing  Louvois’  head  with  a  poker. 
Among  literary  men,  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  to 
be  bastinadoed.  Even  members  of  the  Academy  did  not 
escape  that  fate,  as  is  shown  by  the  lives  of  Boissat, 
Bautru,  and  Desbarreaux  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moliere  did  not  escape  being 
beaten,  though  they  did  all  they  could  to  conceal  the 
fact.  Literature  was  then  considered  mere  scribbling, 
and  by  no  means  ranked  among  the  genteel  occupations, 
as  is  now  the  case  ;  and  English  writers  of  past  centuries 
had  hardly  a  better  fate  than  their  continental  brethren. 
The  various  branches  of  art  and  science,  the  pursuits 
which  are  now  styled  liberal  occupations,  and  which 
begin  to  be  considered  thoroughly  genteel,  stood  on  a 
quite  different  footing  but  a  short  time  back.  Even  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  degp:ee  of  gentility  in  the  position  of  a  medical 
attendant  to  a  Royal  family,  a  dentist,  and  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  although  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in 
the  nature  of- their  occupations.  There  are  also  a  good 
many  professions  which  are  considered  genteel  in  one 
country  and  much  less  so  in  another,  and  among  these 
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the  clerical  profession  stands  foremost.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  genteel  in  this  country,  but  it  is  much  less  so  on 
the  Continent,  in  certain  parts  of  which  an  educated 
man  would  rather  take  to  any  trade  than  become  a 
parson  or  a  priest. 

In  fact,  gentility  is  to  a  great  extent  regulated,  as 
everything  else,  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
larger  the  number  of  educated  and  outwardly  polished 
people  in  a  community,  the  greater  is  the  demand  upon 
genteel  occupation,  which  simply  means  clean  and  not 
muscular  labour.  There  is  already  a  vast  difference 
between  a  wholesale  and  a  retail  tradesman,  and  a  still 
vaster,  perhaps,  between  a  retail  tradesman  carrying 
on  business  in  a  shop  and  his  brother  selling  the  same 
articles  on  a  barrow.  Trade  and  commerce,  which  were 
once  the  lowest  occupations,  have  already  risen  to  a 
position  of  considerable  gentility  in  this  country,  although 
they  still  remain  rather  low  in  the  social  scale  of  other 
<;ountries.  La  finance^,  which  simply  means  dealing  in 
money  accumulated  by  trade,  is  already  an  aristocratic 
employment  in  nearly  all  civilised  countries.  But  the 
merchants,  the  tradesmen,  and  their  clerks  are  still  con¬ 
sidered  almost  all  over  the  Continent  as  people  engaged 
in  a  rather  low  sort  of  occupation.  But  this  state  of 
things  speedily  changes,  and,  the  greater  the  spread  of 
culture,  the  larger  will  become  the  supply  of  genteel 
occupations,  that  is  to  say,  occupations  pursued  among 
clean,  polite,  and  well-educated  fellow- workmen.  The 
dock  labourer’s  and  the  crossing-sweeper’s  weekly 
earnings  are  not  less  than  those  of  a  good  many 
clerks  in  the  City,  yet  the  latter  get  an  additional 
remuneration  for  their  labour  in  the  shape  of  warm 
and  clean  rooms  to  work  in,  and  of  a  more  or  less  i 
polished  surrounding.  With  the  advance  of  know-  1 
ledge  all  dirty  work  is  more  and  more  transferred  j 
to  machines,  or  at  least  is  made  much  more  clean, 
and  its  becoming  clean  is  the  first  step  ou  the  path  to 
gentility.  The  Belgian  and  French  kitchen  stove,  allow¬ 
ing  a  woman  to  attend  to  cooking  without  soiling  her 
hands  or  her  dress,  turns  every  middle-class  w'oinan  in 
those  countries  into  a  more  or  less  skilful  cook,  while 
the  smoking  and  clumsy  English  kitcheners  keep  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  and  make  eveiy 
woman,  who  can  afford  to  be  clean,  shrink  from  even 
going  down  to  her  kitchen.  When  needlework  im¬ 
plied  sore  fingers  and  a  constant  pain  in  the  spinal 
cord,  it  was  considered  a  much  more  menial  occupation 
than  it  is  now,  when  done  with  the  aid  of  the  sewing 
machine.  In  the  East,  the  filling  of  e\  ory  shopkeeper’s 
pipe  is  still  the  duty  of  a  slave,  while  the  grandest  of 
the  Spanish  grandees  is  his  own  cigarette  maker,  the 
invention  of  thin  cigarette  paper  having  taken,  in  this 
case,  the  place  of  machinery  for  making  the  process  a 
simpler  and  more  clean  one. 

In  presence  of  these  and  similar  facts  it  is  not  only 
ungrateful  on  the  part  of  a  man  like  Lord  Salisbury  to 
attack  a  nation  to  which  his  own  position  is  entirely 
due,  but  it  is  also  very  unphilosophical  on  the  part  of  so 
powerful  an  intellect  as  his.  Take  from  the  Englishman 
his  craving  for  gentility,  and  he  becomes  at  once  a 
bush  man.  Take  it  from  the  Frenchman,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  at  once  an  unwashed  and  uncombed  Communist. 
Take  it  from  a  man  of  any  nationality  you  like,  and  he 
turns  immediately  into  a  sort  of  animal  very  unlikely  to 
treat  with  much  reverence  either  Lord  Salisbury’s  talents, 
or  his  wealth,  or  his  birthrights. 

The  craving  for  gentility  is  a  universal  manifestation 
of  human  nature,  and  its  results,  far  from  being  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  progress  of  society,  are  conducive 
to  a  good  deal  of  that  which  makes  social  intercourse 
tolerable  and  the  battle  of  life  less  sanguinary. 
Besides,  although  much  talked  about  in  this  country, 
gentility  interferes  with  the  business  of  life  much  less 
ia  England  than,  for  instance,  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  Russia, 
where  progress  is  rendered  much  slower  than  it  could 
he,  chiefly  because  the  notions  of  gentility  are  in 
more  stationary  conditions,  making  people  still  consider 
y-  good  many  branches  of  human  activity  as  ungenteel 
while  they  have  in  this  country  long  since  become 
Jj^iiteel.  Azamat  Batch. 


The  French  Elections. — The  result  of  the  elections 
for  new  members  of  the  French  AsFe.ubly,  which  were 
held  last  Sunday,  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  In 
five  out  of  the  seven  districts  in  which  the  elections  took 
place,  the  most  Radical  candidates  were  chosen,  and,  in 
the  other  two,  the  issue  was  better  than  could  have  been 
fairly  anticipated.  That  in  the  Department  of  Morbihan, 
a  hotbed  of  Legitimists  and  clerical  influence,  M.  Martin 
d’Auray,  the  Legitimist,  should  have  defeated  M. 
Beauvais,  the  Republican,  by  a  majority  of  only  four  to 
three,  is  really  a  great  victory  for  Republicanism ; 
and  the  Thiers  party  has  not  much  to  be  thankful 
for  in  the  triumph  of  M.  Gerard,  the  Conservative 
Republican,  over  M,  Rousselle,  the  Radical,  by  a 
majority  of  only  nine  to  eight,  in  Oise.  In  Calvados  M. 
Paris,  a  Republican,  obtained  nearly  as  many  votes  as 
were  given  to  all  his  three  opponents,  a  Legitimist,  an 
Orleanist,  and  a  Bonapartist.  In  Indre-et-Loire  M. 
Nioche,  a  Republican,  defeated  his  Bonapartist  rival, 
.though  by  only  a  few  votes.  In  Gironde  the  victory  of 
M.  Caduc,  the  Radical,  over  the  Bonapartist  candidate, 
was  triumphant.  And  in  Vosges  M.  Sleline,  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  preferred  to  the  champion  of  the  Monarchists. 
Some  of  the  successful  republicans  are  rather  followers 
of  M.  Thiers  than  friends  to  true  Republicanism ;  but 
they  were  the  best  men  that  offered  themselves,  and  the 
impression  left  by  all  the  elections  is  that  Radicalism  is 
in  the  ascendant  throughout  France,  though  it  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  moderation  that  is  a  healthy  sign  in  French 
politics.  They  go  far  also  to  prove  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Assembly  do  not  truly 
represent  their  constituents. 

The  Irish  Church.  —  Many  who  read  the  statistics 
about  the  Irish  Church  will  receive  a  shock.  Disesta¬ 
blishment  seems  likely  to  be  speedilv  followed  by  death. 

The  hat,”  as  the  Times  said  the  other  day,  “  has  gone 
round  England,”  and43,000i.  is  the  result — 10s.  to  each 
working  clergyman,  and  a  little  more  to  his  rulers  and 
guides.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  land  was  full 
of  outcry  and  lamentation  over  the  Irish  Church.  Now 
it  does  not  appear  worth  saving,  and  the  practical  cry  is 
”  Laisscz-aller.”  If  it  is  worth  saving,  in  Heaven’s 
name  why  is  it  not  saved  ?  To  the  question,  Is  the 
English  Church  inclined  to  die  for  the  faith  ?  ”  many 
hearts  would  respond  that  they  count  not  their  life  de^r 
unto  themselves.  But  what  about  their  property  ?  Our 
bishops’  incomes  alone  amount  to  150,000/.  per  annum. 
If,  together  with  the  Apostolic  succession  and  laying- 
on  of  hands,  was  handed  down  the  burning  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Apostles,  we  might  perhaps  see  our  bishops 
and  the  wealthy  dignitaries  of  the  Church  laying 
aside — for  a  few  years  only — their  state,  their  comfort, 
their  luxury,  and  devoting  a  large  part  of  their 
incomes  to  the  salvation  of  the  Irish  Church.  If 
the  laity  saw  the  well-to-do  clergy  thus  sacrificing 
themselves  for  the  ideas  of  their  Church,  they  then 
would  say,  as  of  old,  ”  This  is  a  Church  of  detds^  not  of 
words.  Such  a  Church  is  a  saving  power  in  the  world. 
It  must  be  saved.”  Do  not  our  spiritual  rulers  consider 
what  practical  faith  might  do  for  the  Church,  and  how 
this  might  be  the  best  lesson  and  the  best  sermon  for 
their  people  ?  The  high  moral  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
religion  went  for  nothing  till  Christ  embodied  it  in  his 
life.  His  life  has  gone  forth  into  all  lands,  and  there¬ 
fore  his  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  life  that 
regenerates,  not  creeds.  Certainly  the  use  of  saints  -days 
and  festivals  is,  that  the  memories  of  the  saints^  may 
fructify  and  reproduce  saintliness,  and  the  festivals  incite 
men  to  fervent  deeds.  We  have  all  read  of  the  bishop 
in  fiction,  who  found  himself  in  a  vast  and  beautiful 
palace,  hard  by  a  hospital,  low’,  narrow,  one-storied. 
Summoning  the  governor  of  the  hospital  he  said,  ‘  11  y 
a  erreur,  je  vous  dis ;  vous  avez  mon  logis,  et  j  ai  le 
votre.  Rendez-moi  ma  maison ;  c  est  ici  chez  vous. 
What  if  our  bishops  gave  as  largely  of  their  superfluity 
for  the  sick  in  soul  ?  Their  example  wouU  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  kindle  hearts  throughout  Euglaud. 
Whether  the  Irish  Chmch  is  worth  saving  is  a  ques- 
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tion  that  we  will  not  venture  to  touch.  This  we  leave 
for  English  Churchmen  and  their  clergy,  who  should 
lead  the  way,  not  point  it  out.  If  the  salt  have  lost  its 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ecclesiastical  Domination  in  Turkey. — Priests  are 
everywhere  alike.  According  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Levant  Herald  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Mahometan  clergy 
regarding  the  administration  of  justice,  they  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  those  more  or  less  openly  advocated  by  this 
privileged  order  in  Christian  countries.  That  journal 
having  lately  published  an  article  advocating  the  separation 
of  civil  and  religious  tribunals  on  grounds  upon  which 
Englishmen  usually  argue  this  point,  a  correspondent  of  the 
paper  says :  I  lately  attempted  a  paraphrase  of  the  article 
in  question,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Turkish  friend,  who  is  a 
soi-disant  liberal-minded  member  of  the  ulema  (Mahom¬ 
etan  clergy).  He  appeared  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  courts  of  law  should  be  removed  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  vail  8  or  mutes-sarifs  jurisdiction  ;  but  his  reasons  for 
this  were  widely  different  from  those  which  guided  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question.  ‘  The  cadi,’  said  my 
friend,  ‘  should  be  able  to  administer  justice  (?)  unfettered 
by  any  restraint  from  the  civil  power.’  He  acknowledged 
that  the  law  of  the  Koran  is  the  only  one  by  which 
a  Turkish  tribunal  can  or  ought  to  be  guided,  and  that 
all  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present  Government  must  be 
set  aside  the  moment  that  they  jar  with  the  precepts  of 
the  sacred  volume.  This  is  the  reason,  he  said,  why  no 
religious  tribunal  can  accept  the  evidence  of  Christian 
witnesses,  much  less  base  its  judgment  upon  such  evidence, 
though  it  might,  under  pressure  of  the  civil  authority, 
simulate  obedience  to  the  Sultan’s  orders  on  this  subject. 
This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  notions  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  the  Turkish  priesthood,  and  it  is  more  .than 
ever  evident  that  the  great  desideratum  to  the  success  of 
contemplated  judicial  reform,  as  has  been  shown  in  all 
other  civilised  countries,  is  the  disconnection  of  civil  from 
religious  tribunals,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  a  complete 
separation  of  clerical  from  political  interests.”  It  will 
not  do,  however,  to  plume  ourselves  too  much  on  our 
attainment  of  this  desirable  end.  It  is  true  that  the 
precepts  of  our  Koran  now  only  bind  the  civil  power  to 
annoy  barbers  and  others  who  find  it  convenient  to  carry  on 
their  business  on  Sundays,  but  the  whole  principle  is 
involved  in  this  piece  of  theological  tyranny. 


Let  not  such  delude  themselves.  Whilst  the  great  mass 
of  what  are  called  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  still 
accustomed  to  look  at  things  almost  exclusively  from 
the  stand-point  of  those  who  are  interested  in  keeping 
things  as  they  are,  to  confound  human  or  legislative 
with  divine  or  natural  order,  and,  consequently,  to 
inseparably  associate  disorder,  revolution,  rags,  and  riots, 
with  any  radical  change  in  existing  institutions — while 
“  Small  Tenant  Farmers,”  whose  letters,  calling  attention 
to  the  hardships  under  which  they  labour,  appear  in 
large  type,  still  somewhat  paradoxically  disclaim  any 
wish  to  limit  or  reduce  the  power  and  influence  of  our 
territorial  magnates ;  while  there  is  still  such  a  rooted 
tendency  to,  and,  alas,  such  necessity  for,  compromise— 
and,  worse  than  all,  while  there  is  even  amongst  the  so- 
called  educated  classes  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  looking 
only  at  the  surface,  prescribing  for  symptoms  without 
even  attempting  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  the  malady, 
and  such  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  true  ends  and 
objects  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  legislation— I  fear 
there  is  little  prospect  of  the  evils  of  our  land  system 
being  really  removed,  and  am  inclined  to  dread  rather 
than  welcome  any  cobbling  and  tinkering  which  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  attempted,  from  that  hand-to-mouth  policy 
which  is  always  ready  to  throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  lest  it 
should  only  further  delay  the  time  when  the  real  settle¬ 
ment  will  be  effected. 

The  first  requisite  in  any  real  reform  is  a  clear  idea 
of  the  evils  or  abuses  to  be  removed  or  guarded  against, 
and  then  will  naturally  follow  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  these  evils,  and,  in  many  cases 
further  and  deeper  inquiries  are  needed  into  anterior 
causes,  and  deep-seated,  hidden  influences  and  agencies, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  any  superficial  salve 
applied  to  the  sore  surface  would  be  but  labour  in  vain. 
If  the  really  independent  press  of  England  will  do  their 
part  towards  ventilating  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
until  our  legislators  get  something  like  a  clear  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  before  them,  there 
will  then,  and  then  only,  be  a  chance  of  its  being 
correctly  solved. 

Two  evils,  and  two  only,  seem  to  have  attracted  any 
ereneral  attention  in  connection  with  the  land  question. 


Female  Medical  Students  in  Switzerland.  —  We 
extract  the  following  from  the  Lancet  of  last  Saturday  : 

Zurich  University  is  peculiar  in  permitting  and  encouraging  the 
attendance  of  lady  students.  The  number  of  the  male  students 
in  1872  is  151 ;  of  female,  51.  No  inconvenience  is  experienced 
in  their  joint  attendance  on  the  various  classes  and  demonstrations. 
The  authorities  having  been  applied  to  in  the  year  1870  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Wurtzburg  as  to  “whether  any  unpleasant¬ 
ness  had  arisen  from  women  together  with  male  students  attend¬ 
ing  certain  lectures  and  demonstrations,  necessarily  of  an  em¬ 
barrassing  nature  to  the  delicacy  of  women,”  replied  as  follows 
“With  reference  to  this  question,  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Zurich  find  that  the  presence  of  lady  students  in 
the  theoretical  and  practical  courses  has  given  rise  to  no  disturb¬ 
ance  whatever.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  ladies  present,  and  the  anatomical  practice 
and  clinical  demonstrations  are  gone  through  as  thoroughly  as 
when  in  presence  of  a  male  audience  only.  Notwithstanding  this, 
no  unpleasant  occurrence  has  ever  taken  place.  Seeing  that  the 
Faculty  has  already  had  an  experience  of  six  years’ duration,  they 
look  forward  tranquilly  to  the  further  solution  of  the  still  un¬ 
solved  problem.  The  professors  believe  that  to  the  earnest  love 
of  work  and  tact  displayed  by  the  ladies  studying  here,  as  well  as 
to  the  political  education  and  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Swiss 
students,  the  above  favourable  results  are  to  be  attributed.”  Such 
testimony  is  of  high  value,  and  should  help  to  remove  some  of 
the  prejudice  which  exists  in  England  against  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  the  study  of  the  medical  profession.  Six  ladies  have 
already  graduated  in  this  university — namely,  two  Russians,  one 
American,  and  three  English.  Of  the  latter  number  one  has 
recently  been  afforded  a  recognition,  and  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  public  usefulness  in  hospital  practice  in  England. 

The  same  number  of  the  Lancet  records  the  fact  that  on 
the  1 4th  of  October  Miss  Jex-Blake’s  application  to  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  permission  to  ladies 
to  attend  the  clinical  courses  of  that  institution  was  shelved 
by  a  majority  of  8  to  4. 
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of  whom  has  exclusive  rights  over  it,  rather  than  to  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  with  regard  to  the  fecun- 
its  division  amongst  them  in  the  proportion  of  their  ditj  of  marriages,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  slow 
respective  interests.  At  the  same  .  time,  I  believe  increase  of  France.  But,  continued  Dr  Lombard,  when 
that  many  of  the  sufferers  by  this  absurd  and  expen-  we  regard  the  active  population  of  citizens  able  to  gair 
sive  system,  judging  at  any  rate  by  the  cool  manner  their  own  living,  then  the  superiority  of  the  French  is 
in  which  Lord  Napier  and  Ettricks’  very  timed  regained.  There  is  no  nation  where  life  is  better  em- 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  land  transfer  were  ployed,  more  spared;  and,  in  a  word,  where  there  are 
received,  prefer  it  to  one  under  which  persons  whom  fewer  losses.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  France 
they  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to  a  is  superior  to  most  countries  in  arts  and  industry,  and  iu 
different  class  to  themselves  w'ould  have  greater  wealth,  in  short.  ’ 

facilities  for  obtaining  the  nominal  as  well  as  the  real  After  these  remarks  Dr  Lombard,  with  a  curious  want 
ownership  of  that  land  which  they  looked  upon  it  as  of  logic,  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  bachelors.  With  more 
their  peculiar  privilege  to  possess.  But,  beyond  these  sense,  he  recommended  the  drainage  of  marshes  and  the 
two  classes,  the  landowners  and  the  land  users  or  suckling  of  infants  by  their  own  mothers,  especially  in 
hirers,  there  is  another  and  somewhat  larger  class,  viz.,  Paris,  where  fine  ladies,  as  well  as  shopkeepers,  are  most 
the  British  public,  who  have  also  a  grievance,  though,  as  remiss  in  attending  to  their  duties. 


I  have  said,  it  is  not  much  dwelt  upon.  If  there 
is  not  enough  food  produced  in  these  islands  to  support 
the  population,  one  of  three  things  must  happen.  Part 
of  the  number  must  starve  (which  happens  to  a  very 
slight  extent);  a  larger  number  must  be  half-starved 
(which  happens  to  a  greater  extent);  or  else  some 
portion  of  the  product  of  their  industry  must  be  exported 
to  other  countries  in  exchange  for  provisions  (and  this 
happens  to  the  largest  extent).  Each  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives  is  per  86  an  evil,  and  when  thousands  of  acres  are 
lying  idle,  and  thousands  more  are  only  half  cultivated, 
one  need  hardly  wonder  at  those  who  feel  the  stress 
of  the  battle  of  life,  forming  themselves  into  Land 
and  Labour  Leagues,  and  occasionally  expressing 
themselves  in  a  manner  more  forcible  than  elegant,  as  j 


Dr  A.  Mayer  also  read  a  paper  on  the  mortality  of 
infants,  and  recommended  a  Bill  somewhat  similar  to 
Mr  Charley’s  to  be  introduced ;  and  Dr  Broohard  re¬ 
commended  the  re-introduction  of  the  turning  tables  of 
the  old  foundling  hospitals.  He  was  followed  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  doctor,  who  explained  the  causes  of  moitility  in 
French  armies ;  and  by  Dr  Baron,  who  spoke  of  the 
way  to  preserve  the  life  of  infants.  MM.  Rodet,  Crestiu, 
and  Bonchacourt  also  spoke  about  the  mortality  of 
young  children. 

It  is  curious  that  the  writer  of  these  few  lines  was  the 
only  one  who  defended  the  opinions  of  Mr  Malthus  and 
Mr  J.  S.  Mill.  A  journal  entitled  Le  Gourrier  Medical 
says  :  “  All  these  orators  w^ere  agreed,  when  a  discordant 
note  was  heard  ;  it  came  from  a  London  physician,  who 


to  the  constitution  of  things  in  general  and  of  their  own  certainly  is  less  puritanical  than  some  of  our  members 
■  .  ,•  1  o  _ _  rru: _ n _ _ _ 


country  in  particular.  . 

Now  it  seems  to  me  not  only  that  this  last  evil  is  the 
most  important  of  the  three,  but  also  that  if  it  were 
removed,  the  others  would  also  disappear;  and  I 
therefore  earnestly  trust  that  all  earnest  thinking  men 
will  put  this  problem  to  themselves  in  this  shape,  and 
give  their  best  attention  to  its  solution — not,  how  can  we 
secure  the  rights  of  the  tenant  farmer  ?  nor  how  can 


of  Congress.  This  gentleman  declares  himself  a  parti¬ 
san  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  *  a  man  only  abused  by 
the  ignorant  who  have  not  read  his  works.*  Dr  D. 
admires  France  for  the  example  she  gives  at  this  moment 
to  the  world  in  limiting  the  number  of  her  children, 
thus  following,  in  a  word,  the  precepts  of  Malthus  and 
Mill.” 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Sir,  that  it  should  have 


we  secure  the  rights  and  improve  the  position  of  the  land-  been  left  to  a  foreigner  like  myself  alone  to  compliment 
owner  or  tenant  for  life  ?  but  how  can  we  secure  the  the  French  upon  what  I  have  long  thought  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  English  wan,  his  rights  to  the  soil  on  greatest  mark  of  the  civilisation  of  that  charming, 
which  he  is  born,  and  to  the  fruits  which  it  can  and  although  rather  bellicose,  nation,  their  slow  increase, 
ought  to  produce  ?  In  other  words,  the  great  evil,  to  M.  Maurice  Block,  a  great  statist  of  France,  informs  us 
quote  the  opinion  of  Lord  Derby,  is,  that  the  soil  of  (Mrs  Grote  s  ‘  Collected  Papers  )  that  the  peasantry  in 
England  only  produces  about  one-half  what  it  might ;  several  parts  of  France  habitually  limit  their  families  to 


these  are  the  causes  of  this  evil,  and  how  can  they  be 
removed  ?  I  am,  &c.,  F.  R.  W. 


two  children,  and  that  the  townspeople  do  the  same, 
which  of  course,  as  observed  by  Dr  Lombard,  is  (he  cause 
of  the  slow  increase  of  the  French,  as  compared  with 
n  ”  that  of  the  Germans,  with  their  large  families,  or  the 

inhabitants  of  our  own  British  Islands.  Mr  J.  S.  Mill 
Sir, — It  is  not  often  that  editors  of  newspapers,  I  deserves  in  this  country  eternal  honours  for  the  stand 
daresay,  fail  at  once  to  hear  of  important  discussions  he  has  taken  on  this  question  in  the  famous  chapter  xiii. 
on  any  subject  of  public  interest  in  these  days  of  uni-  jjjg  ‘  Principles  of  Political  Economy.’  In  France,  all 
versal  information.  Still,  I  think  it  likely  that  your  sentimental  nonsense  on  this  question  is  nearly, 

readers,  if  not  yourself,  may  not  be  aware  that  a  d^ate  although  not  quite  so  rampant  as  with  us  ;  and  the 
on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
human  questions,  that  of  population,  has  quite  recently  attacks  of  the  noble  Voltaire,  is  still  very  powerful  among 
taken  place  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  at  a  MedicM  Congress  uneducated  in  France,  stigmatises  all  attempts  to 
which  assembled  there  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  liadt  mouths  to  meat  as  the  “  most  damnable  of  mortal 
Doctors  are  a  very  quiet  kind  of  people,  and  their  dis-  sins.”  (Vide  Joseph  Gamier,  ‘  La  Population.’) 
cussions  sometimes  are  so  modestly  reported  in  special  This  conduct  of  “  The  Church,”  as  it  majestically 
journals,  that  the  great  world  of  literature  may  well  be  styles  itself,  even  in  1872,  has  been  attacked  quite 
excused  if  it  pass  them  by  without  note,  even  when  the  recently  by  a  French  ecclesiastic,  in  a  commu^nication 
subjects  debated  are  no  longer  mere  details  of  disease  addressed  to  the  (Ecumenical  Council.  (‘  Documenta  ad 
and  its  remedies,  but  those  thrilling  topics  of  hygiene  iHustrandum  Concilium  Vaticanum  anni  1870.  Gosam- 
and  social  ethics  on  which  every  one  has  an  opinion.  melt  und  heraus  gegeben  von  D.  Joh.  Friedeiich,  Prof. 

Among  other  questions  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Theologie  in  Munchen,*  p.  289.)  The  author  reviews 
International  Congress  of  Doctors  at  Lyons  was  the  seriatim  all  the  objections,  twenty  in  number,  which 
following — On  the  causes  of  depopulation  in  France  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  directed  against  French 
the  methods  of  revnedying  them.  The  first  speaker  on  <<  conjugal  prudence,”  and  gives  at  length,  in  a  specific 
the  question  was  Dr  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  who,  accord-  reply  to  each,  his  reasons  for  thinking  this  prudence  has 
ing  to  the  Lyon  Medical^  first  of  all  observed  that  the  become  indispensable,  inevitable,  and  therefore  venial ; 
word  depopulation  is  improper  when  applied  to  France ;  ^nd  ho  prays  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  by  a  formal 
for  France  is  not  becoming  depopulated,  though  the  in-  decree  of  Council,  not  to  cause  the  damnation  of  so 
crease  of  its  population  is  much  less  considerable  than  many  millions  of  souls  by  permitting  directors  to  impose 
formerly,  much  less  than  that  of  its  neighbours,  its  upon  them  prescriptions  and  prohibitions  impossible  to 
period  of  doubling  being  165  years,  whilst  that  of  Saxony  observe. 

w  39,  and  that  of  Belgium  is  77  years.  This  density  of  jt  is  not  the  sin  (says  the  'ecclesiastic)  which  is  new,  but  the 
Ihe  population  is  on  an  average  good ;  but  the  French  circumstances  which  have  changed.  This  practice  (of  having 
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only  ^mall  families)  has  been  spreading  more  and  more  for  half 
a  century,  from  the  force  of  things.  As  Providence  does  not 
multiply  animals  when  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  eat,  so  it 
will  not  require  reasonable  man  voluntarily  to  multiply  where 
there  are  no  longer  the  conditions  for  his  subsistence.  This  is 
human  calculation,  pecuniaiy  motive,  if  you  will,  but  a  calcula* 
tion  inevitable  as  destiny.  Countries  enjoying  the  faith  do  not 
thus  calculate,  it  is  true ;  and,  so  long  as  obedience  is  possible, 
they  will  obey  the  priest  without  murmur ;  but  a  day  will  come 
when  the  prevailing  doctrine  will  be  applicable  to  them  also,  and 
hence  we  earnestly  plead  for  reform.  Other  times^  other  customs. 
The  laws  should  change  with  the  customs. 

It  is  most  cheering  to  hear  that  even  modem  theolo¬ 
gians  are  occasionally  tinged  with  humanity  and  amen¬ 
able  to  reason.  The  ecclesiastic  continues  in  his  appeal 
to  the  (Ecumenical  Council : 

We  see  the  Church  wisely  modify  its  precepts,  and  put  them  in 
harmony  with  epochs,  countries,  and  circumstances.  Formerly 
it  cxcomnmnicaied  players,  yet  we  have  seen  it  lately  accompany 
to  her  last  resting-place  an  unfortunate  ballet-dancer,  Emma  Livry. 
So,  again,  for  a  long  time,  taking  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
was  anathematised,  and  those  who,  a  century  ago  were  denounced 
for  this  act,  may  do  it  to-day  with  perfect  freedom.  Well,  we 
ask  no  more.  If  the  Church  bad  ever  pronounced  formally  against 
the  practice  in  question,  which  it  has  not^  we  pray  it  not  to 
repudiate  the  pronounced  decision,  however  much  it  be  in  dis¬ 
accord  w  ith  the  march  of  humanity,  but  at  least  to  close  its  eyes, 
for  it  will  be  powerless  to  repress  it.  And  if  any  formal  interdict 
docs  not  exist— if  it  be  merely  a  question  of  prejudice  and  habit — 
let  the  Church  examine  it,  and  let  it  have  pity  on  the  many  souls 
that  are  being  lost.  ,  We  know,  and  every  one  knows,  good  and 
zealous  Christians,  diligent  in  all  their  duties,  except  that  they 
cannot  approach  the  sacraments,  because  they  cannot  obey  their 
confessors  on  this  point. 

I  confesp,  Mr  Editor,  I  deem  this  to  be  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  paper,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  French  priest,  who, 
above  all  ecclesiastics,  must  know  best  how  difficult  it  is 
to  keep  moralists  of  the  “  Utilitarian”  or  “  Greatest 
Happiness”  school  within  “  The  Church”  in  France,  if 
they  are  to  be  insulted  at  confessional  when  carrying  out 
what  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  and  M.  Sismondi  justly  consider  the 
very  foundation  of  all  morality,  the  limitation  of  children 
to  the  means  provided  for  their  education  and  subsist¬ 
ence.  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr  Montague  Cookson  has 
penned  an  admirable  essay  on  The  Morality  of  Married 
Life,  in  this  month’s  Fortnightly  Iteview.  Had  we  but  a 
little  more  of  that  free  discussion,  so  well  contended  for 
by  a  very  able  writer,  Mr  Hember,  last  week  in  the  Ex- 
mniner,  I  would  not  despair  of  seeing  common-sense  pre¬ 
vail,  even  in  this  country,  and  in  this  very  nineteenth 
century,  on  the  all-important  question  of  the  size  of 
families.  If  it  do,  I  am  prepared  to  prophesy  that  we 
should  have  far  less  of  consumption,  squalor,  and  misery 
of  all  kinds,  and  that  human  life  would  be  far  more 
enjoyable  and  society  more  agreeable  to  us  all. 

I  am,  &c.,  Charles  R.  Drysdale,  M.D. 

00  Southampton-row,  London,  W.C.,  Oct.  21st,  1872. 


THE  ROYAL  BULL  HUNT  AT  CHILLINGHAM. 

Sir, — Truly  we  are  a  sycophantic  people.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  rode  last  week  in  a  cart  in  Chillingham  Park, 

I  and  from  that  cart  shot  a  bull  through  the  heart.  There 

arc,  at  least,  one  hundred  thousand  Englishmen  who 
could  have  played  the  part  of  butcher  with  equal  skill 
and  dexterity,  and  yet  the  newspapers  overflow  with 
minute  accounts  of  the  “  cool  courage,”  “  intrepid  pluck,” 
and  “  unflinching  eye  ”  of  his  Royal  Highness.  But 
there  are  also,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  thousands  of  English¬ 
men  who  would  scorn  to  find  their  amusement  in  the 
putting, to  death  of  the  brute  creation,  and  surely  we 
have  yet  some  ladies  left  who  can  find  a  more  humanising 
,  ^  employment  than  the  watching  of  the  death  throes  of  a 

gigantic  beast. 

This  is  a  retrograde  step  in  the  history  of  our  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Ladies,  hardened  by  the  cruel  sights  of  a  Hur- 
lingham  pigeon  match,  now  come  forth  to  see  their 
consorts  aim  at  larger  game.  Yes,  truly,  the’flutterings 
of  a  blood  bedabbled  pigeon  cannot  be  half  so  exciting 
as  the  death  agonies  of  a  stalwart  bull !  But,  probably, 
we  shall  yet  advance  a  step  further.  The  poleaxe  will 
Y  be  a  pleasing  variety  to  tbe  bullet,  and  Court  parties  will 

\  be  organised  to  visit  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  suburbs 

of  London.  Poleaxe  or  rifle,  what  does^t  matter,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  it  be  wielded  by  a  prince,  or  at  least  by 


an  hereditary  legislator,  and  then  the  newspapers  will 
rave  over  the  profound  skill  of  the  titled  butcher ! 

Where,  I  indignantly  ask,  is  the  Boyal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ?  The  laws  may  not 
reach  these  sports,  but  is  it  not  preposterous  that  that 
society  should  be  disgraced  by  having  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales  as  its  patron  ?  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  society 
and  I  promise,  even  if  I  obtain  no  seconder,  to  move  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  that  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  name 
be  struck  off  the  list  of  patrons. 

I  am,  Ac ,  J.  D.  G. 


“  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE. 

• 

Sir, — As  a  subscriber  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice  may  I  be  allowed  to  challenge  some  of  your 
correspondent  Mr  Member’s  statements  and  arguments 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  our  society  ?  In  the  first 
place  he  says  :  ”  The  trade  in  obscene  prints  is  openly 
flourishing,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Acts  and  the  easiness  with  which  a  conviction  maybe 
insured  and  from  this  he  deduces  the  proposition  that 
“as  protection  did  not  protect  trade,  neither  can  it 
morals.”  Now,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr  Collette 
will,  I  am  sure,  confirm  me,  when  I  deny  that  it  is  easy 
to  bring  dealers  of  the  class  of  Mr  Judge  to  book;  it 
has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  damnatoiy 
evidence  every  year  of  the  society’s  existence.  I  am 
drawing  no  conclusion  from  this  ;  1  am  merely  stating  a 
fact.  In  the  next  place,  the  trade  in  obscene  books  and 
prints  is  not  “openly  flourishing”  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words ;  no  shopkeeper  dare  exhibit  them  in 
his  window,  or  on  his  counter,  and  the  precautions 
which  the  members  of  this  licentious  trade  use  against 
their  enemy,  the  “  Vice  Society,”  render  it  impossible 
for  a  customer  to  satisfy  bis  wants  without  great  deter¬ 
mination  and  address.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of 
such  collections  of  individuals  as  exist  at  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  garrisons,  where  such  traffic  is  fostered,  but 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  public ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  affirm  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  society  lay  in  the  path  of  the  prurient  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  difficulties.  So  much  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice ;  now 
for  the  position  it  claims,  and  its  alleged  antagonism 
to  liberty. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the- 
matter ;  to  create  morality  and  the  taste  for  moral  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  no  part  of  its  office.  In  the  words  of  the  last 
report,  the  society  aims  simply  at  withdrawing  tempta¬ 
tions  from  the  eye  of  youth  and  innocence.  There  are  a 
thousand  higher  modes  of  inculcating  morality,  but  this 
one  at  least  need  not  be  neglected  on  account  of  its 
negative  character.  The  objection  to  it  lies  in  its  sup¬ 
posed  contravention  of  the  principles  of  liberty  by  per¬ 
secuting  the  dealers  in  these  wares.  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  correspondent  that  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
seller  should  be  punished  in  these  cases.  “  Both  support 
one  another,  and  both  are  either  innocent  or  guilty.”  I 
believe  it  is  due  to  the  timidity  of  those  concerned  in 
the  prosecutions  that  the  names  of  all  parties  are  not 
published,  whereby  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  the 
customer  of  vindicating  his  taste  and  holding  up  the 
dealer  as  a  persecuted  man.  But  as  to  the  question 
of  liberty,  1  would  refer  Mr  Hember  to  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  s 
application  of  his  principles  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  in  the 
*  Essay  on  Liberty.’  The  matter,  on  Mr  Mill’s  showinr, 
resolves  itself  into  this  form  :  penal  restrictions  may  be 
enforced  (if  public  opinion  is  unequal  to  the  task)  against 
anything  which  injures  not  only  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned  but  also  society  at  large.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
principle  difficult  of  management,  and  not  to  ^  pushed 
to  extremes ;  but  I  maintain  that  tbe  traffic  in  obscene 
publications  injures  not  only  the  sellers  and  buyers,  but, 
through  them,  the  whole  community,  causing  an 
unnatural  accumulation  of  filth,  which  it  is  unfair  to 
thrust  into  the  path  of  the  young  and  pure. 

Mr  Hember  seems  to  suppose  it  possible  to  keep  the 
exposure  for  sale  of  these  articles  from  the  young, 
without  the  help  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Acts,  but  let  any 
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one  watch  the  crowd  opposite  a  certain  publishing  ofl&ce 
in  tbe  Strand,  and  then  invent  some  method  of  keeping 
the  young  from  the  sight  of  such  things  without  shutting 
ihem  up  indoors.  I  am,  &c.,  S.  S.  S.  V. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Sales  preponderated  at  the  commencement  of  the  week 
in  consequence  of  a  general  apprehension  that  money  would 
Mcome  dearer,  290,000/.  having  been  taken  out  of  Iho 
Bank  on  Saturday,  and  it  being  anticipated  that  the  rate 
would  be  advanced  before  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Bank 

irectors  ;  but  as  each  day  passed  without  the  dreaded  rise, 
and  as  the  large  withdrawals  did  not  continue,  a  better 
feeling  prevailed,  and  when  it  was  announced  on  Thursday 
that  the  Dilators  had  separated  without  making  any 
immediately  became  more  buoyant,  and  at 
the  close  a  general  improvement  is  again  shown.  360,000/., 
on  balance,  has  been  taken  from  the  Bank  during  the  week 
ended  23rd  inst.  In  the  Discount  Market  business  has  been 
limited,  owing  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty,  and  bills  are 
not  taken  under  the  official  minimum,  namely  6  per  cent. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  opened  with  dullness, 
the  demand  for  discount  causing  a  fall  of  J  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  recovered,  and  on  purchases  by  the  Government 
Brokers,  on  account  of  the  sinking  fund,  further  improved 
to  the  extent  of  J, 

Foreign  Securities  have  been  very  firm,  owing  to  largo 
and  important  purchases  on  continental  account. 

English  Railways  opened  fiat  at  a  fall  of  2  to  3  percent., 
but  later  in  the  week  an  active  demand  set  in,  and  a 
general  rise,  ranging  from  J  to  5  per  cent.,  is  shown. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  23rd  of  October  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  is  26,017,085/.,  being  a  decrease  of  422,570/.  ; 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  19,600,051/., 
being  a  decrease  of  381,585/.,  when  compared  with  t!:a 
preceding  return. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  report  stated  that  new  assurances  had  been 
effected  during  the  year,  amounting  to  1,310,154*/.,  the 
premiums  upon  which  amounted  to  46,524/.  lOs.  lid.  ; 
that  the  annual  income  had  been  increased  to  438,210/., 
and  the  realised  assets  to  1,715,049/.  8s.  4d. 

The  Devon  and  Somerset  Railway  Company  have  invited 
subscriptions  at  par  for  45,000/.  perpetual  6  per  cent.  A 


involves  “  the  recognition  of  that  conscious  volitional 
agency  which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  personality,” 
yet  that  personality,  applied  to  define  Deity,  is  “  that 
idea  detached  from  the  limitations  which  cling  to  it.” 
The  Doctor’s  meaning,  or  any  meaning,  of  such  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  personality,  I  own  I  am  unable  to.  realise.  Per¬ 
sonality  appears  to  me  to  be  more  correctly  defined  by 
Mansel  (*  Limitations  of  Religious  Thought  ’)  and 
Herbert  Spencer  (‘First  Principles’),  who  concur  in 
regarding  it  as  ”  essentially  a  limitation  and  a  relation.” 
Hence  it  is,  I  conceive,  that  the  men  of  science  and  the 
philosophers  are  unable  to  predicate  at  all  of  Deity, 
regarded  by  them  as  absolute  and  infinite. 

2.  The  Doctor  defines  the  “  theological  idea  of  will  ” 
as  “  fixed  purpose  executed  according  to  a  predetermined 
plan.”  This  seems  to  me  to  be  expressing  ”  Will  ”  in 
the  terms  of  “  Law.”  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  any 
theological  authority  in  which  the  present  living  Will  of 
God  (a  past  decree  is  not  in  question)  is  so  defined,  nor 
can  I  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  most 
fundamental  of  theological  doctrines,  viz..  Prayer.  How 
can  we  rationally  endeavour  to  turn,  or  influence  by 
entreaty,  mind  ‘‘  executing  fixed  purpose  according  to 
predetermined  plan  ?  ” 

3.  The  Doctor  considers  that  Force  is  the  expression 

of  tbe  ‘‘  Will  of  Deity.”  That  Force  is  divine  energy 
seems  very  probable.  That  absolute  Force  may  be  the 
expression  of  the  Will  of  Deity  is  also  possible.  But 
the  argument  has  reference  to  our  knowledge,  and  Force, 
as  we  know  it,  that  is,  relative  Force,  is  surely  not  indica¬ 
tive  of  ‘‘  Will.”  For  if  there  is  one  thing  rather  than 
another  that  a  physicist  would  point  to  as  governed  by  I 
“  Law,”  and  not  dependent  on”  Will,”  it  is  surely  Force, 
for,  wherever  it  is  found,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  to 
follow  determinate  Laws,  such  as  the  human  reason  can 
formulate  for  man’s  certain  guidance ;  one  entire  family 
of  Forces,  the  central  or  radiating  (gravity,  heat,  motion, 
&c.),  being  rigidly  obedient  to  the  Law  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  which  is  a  law  deducible  mathe¬ 
matically,  by  the  human  reason,  from  the  relations  of 
space.  I  ani,  &c., 

*  ^  *  k  rr^  _ _ _ 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  DOGMATISING. 

Sir, — In  the  authorised  version  of  the  English  Bible 
there  are  a  hundred  cases  where  initial  capital  letters — 
carrying,  to  the  general  reader,  the  authority  not  of 
copyist  or  translator,  but  of  the  original  penman— 
appear  to  be  a  mere  gloss.  For  instance,  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  made,  by  means  of  the 
initial  capital,  to  personify  vvtvfxa  {spirit')  in  sixteen 
places  cut  of  eighteen. 

This  use  of  the  capital  has  been,  unquestionably,  very 
serviceable  in  affirming  dogma.  But,  if  it  is  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  revised  New  Testament,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  learn  upon  what  authority  this  ”  aid 
to  faith  ”  rests, — an  aid,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  should 
he  deprived,  if,  as  in  German^  all  nouns  were  printed 
with  initial  capitals. 

With  the  hope  that  some  member  of  the  company  of 
Revisers  will  state  whether  this  by  no  means  insignificant  , 
point  is  a  subject  for  revision, 

I  am,  <fec.,  H.  A.  | 
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LITERARY. 


OAEETH  AND  LYNETTE. 

C,n\  elh  and  LynttUy  etc.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate 
Straliao. 

No  later  writing  of  his  can  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Mr  Tennyson’s  earlier  poems,  and  some  of  ‘  The  Idylls  of 
the  King,’  with  *  In  Memoriam  ’  and  ‘Maud,’  and 
several  of  his  shorter  pieces  will  ensure  for  him 
iiigh  and  lasting  rank  among  the  masters  of  English 
verse.  But  such  work  as  he  has  put  into  ‘  Gareth 
and  Lynctte  ’  will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation.  More 
than  one  of  his  numerous  copyists  have  written  as  good 
poetry  as  this,  and  there  are  not  many  of  his  caricaturists 
who  would  venture  so  thoroughly  to  burlesque  him  as  he 
here,  in  several  pages,  does  himself.  Mr  Tennyson’s 
heartiest  admirers  will  most  regret  that  he  should  have 
published  a  poem  the  best  parts  of  which  are,  with  one  dr 
two  exceptions,  merely  weak  imitations  of  his  worthier, 
and  not  always  even  of  his  worthier,  writing,  and  in  which, 
save  as  regards  its  prettily  conceived  but  clumsily  executed 
story,  there  is  no  trace  of  originality  at  all.  And  the 
critics  who  deny  to  him  the  praise  that  is  fairly  his  due 
will  rejoice  that  he  has  provided  them  with  so  many  new 
specimens  of  shallow  sentiment,  frivolous  verbiage,  and 
graceful  mannerism. 

The  story,  as  we  have  said,  is  prettily  conceived.  Mr 
Tennyson,  while  lingering  too  long  in  the  Arthurian  fields, 
from  which  he  seems  to  have  gathered  nearly  all  the 
flowers  of  poesy  within  his  reach,  really  seems  anxious  to 
cull  from  it  new  treasures,  and  to  add  to  his  garland  hues 
and  forms  that  will  give  it  fresh  strength  and  beauty.  In 
‘  The  Last  Tournament,’  which  was  first  printed  in  the 
Contemporary  Review^  and  which  now  fills  the  second 
half  of  the  volume  before  us,  he  found  in  the  degradations 
of  King  Arthur’s  Court,  on  the  eve  of  its  overthrow, 
material  for  fiercer  satire  and  more  subtle  unfolding  of  the 
springs  of  vicious  action  than  he  usually  indulges  in. 
‘  Gareth  and  Lynette  ’  is  altogether  different,  though  still, 
in  its  way,  a  satire.  Here  the  humour  is  as  light  and  play¬ 
ful  as  in  the  other  poem  it  is  keen  and  bitter.  The  plot, 
indeed,  would  serve  admirably  for  such  a  children’s  story  as 
Mr  Kingsley  or  Mr  Macdonald  might  have  written  when 
they  were  at  their  best,  or  for  such  a  fantastic  comedy  as 
■  Mr  Gilbert  might  have  penned,  when  he  was  in  the  mood 
that  prompted  “  The  Palace  of  Truth  ”  or  “  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea.”  The  poem  is  designed  in  a  spirit  of  kindly 
mockery  that  aims  at  showing  how  knightly  worth  and 
true  manliness  will  show  themselves  even  amid  the  most 
unpropitious  circumstances.  Gareth  is  the  youngest  son  of 
King  Lot,  and  while  his  mother,  Bellicent,  regards  him  as 
“  yet  more  boy  than  man,”  and  strives  to  keep  him  near 
her,  and  to  allow  him  no  more  exciting  pastime  than  the 
chase,  he  yearns  to  engage  in  bolder  work  as  an  attendant 
on  King  Arthur.  He  shows  his  temper  in  a  legend  that  he 
tolls  her. 

For  mother,  there  w’as  once  a  King,  like  ours ; 

The  prince  his  heir,  when  tall  and  marriageable, 

Ask’d  for  a  bride ;  and  thereupon  the  King 

Set  two  before  him.  One  was  fair,  strong,  arm’d — 

But  to  be  won  by  force — and  many  men 
Desired  her ;  one,  good  lack,  no  man  desired. 

And  these  were  the  conditions  of  the  King: 

That  save  he  won  the  first  by  force,  he  needs 
Must  wed  that  other,  whom  no  man  desired, 

A  red-faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so  vile, 

That  evermore  she  long’d  to  hide  herself. 

Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye — 

Yea — some  she  cleaved  to,  but  they  died  of  her. 

And  one— they  call’d  her  Fame  ;  and  one,  O  Mother, 

How  can  ye  keep  me  tether’d  to  you — Shame  I 
Man  am  I  grown,  a  man’s  work  must  I  do. 

Follow  the  deer?  follow  the  Christ,  the  King, 

Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow  the  King — 

Else,  wherefore  born  ? 

To  his  frequent  entreaties  the  mother  yields,  but  on  condition 
that,  disguised  as  a  scullion,  he  shall  serve  for  a  twelve- 
month  and  a  day  in  Arthur’s  kitchen.  Thereby  she 
thinks  to  curb  his  knightly  zeal  and  to  force  him  to  come 
back  to  her  before  the  time  of  probation  is  over.  But, 
having  willingly  agreed  to  this  test  of  his  endurance,  he 
acquits  himself  so  loyally  under  “  the  sooty  yoke  of  kit(}lien 


vassalage  ”  at  Gamelot,  submits  so  meekly  to  Sir  Kay’s 
buffetings,  and  waits  so  eagerly  for  the  time  when  he  can 
follow  more  heroic  occupations,  that  long  before  the  year 
is  over  his  mother  secretly  informs  King  Arthur  of  the 
true  rank  of  his  new  kitchen-knave,  and  sends  word  to 
Gareth  himself  that  she  absolves  him  from  his  vow  of 
menial  service.  Thereupon  Gareth  asks  the  king  for  other 
work,  but  asks  that  till  he  has  proved  his  worth  he  may 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  scullion  by  birth. 

Let  be  my  name  until  I  make  my  name ! 

My  deeds  will  speak  :  it  is  but  for  a  day. 

The  king  assents,  promises  him  the  first  knightly  task 
that  may  arise,  and  has  an  immediate  opportunity  of  thus 
employing  him,  by  reason  of  the  arrival  of  Lynette,  “  a 
damsel  of  high  lineage,”  beautiful  even  in  her’  turned-up 
nose — 

Lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower— 

who  comes  to  ask  that  Sir  Launcelot  may  be  sent  to  rescue 
her  sister  Lyonors  from  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  she 
is  subjected  by  four  brutal  and  disloyal  knights. 

They  be  of  foolish  fashion,  O  Sir  King, 

The  fashion  of  that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad  and  do  but  what  they  will ; 

Courteous  or  bestial  from  the  moment,  such 
As  have  no  law  nor  king ;  and  three  of  these 
Proud  in  their  fantasy  call  themselves  the  Day, 
Morning-Star,  and  Noon-Sun,  and  Evening -Star,  * 

Being  strong  fools  ;  and  never  a  whit  more  wise 
The  fourth,  who  alway  rideth  arm’d  in  black, 

A  huge  man-beast  of  boundless  savagery. 

He  names  himself  the  Night  and  oftener  Death, 

And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with  a  skull. 

And  bears  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms. 

To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  scape  the  three 
Slain  by  himself  shall  enter  endless  night. 

And  all  these  four  be  fools,  but  mighty  men. 

There  begins  the  bathos  of  ‘  Gareth  and  Lynette.’  The 
Lady  Lyonors  is  closely  imprisoned  in  Castle  Dangerous,, 
where  the  “  huge  man-l^ast  of  boundless  savagery  ” 
proposes  to  marry  her  by  force,  unless  Sir  Launcelot  can 
rescue  her  by  defeating  his  three  brothers  and  himself  in 
knightly  combat,  and  Lynette  is  very  anxious  that  this 
shall  be  done  ;  but  when  the  “  kitchen-knave  ”  is  offered 
to  her  as  a  champion,  she  uses  most  insulting  language  to 
the  king,  and  runs  off  in  a  tantrum.  Gareth  follows  and 
overtakes  her ;  and,  as  she  has  to  be  protected  on  the 
road  from  various  dangers,  she  avails  herself  of  his  services, 
but  abuses  him  all  the  while. 

Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon  ! — to  me 
Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before  ! 

she  exclaims  when  one  knight  has  been  overturned,  and 
after  that  she  continues  to  use  and  abuse  him. 

But  deem  not  I  accept  thee  aught, the  more, 

Scullion,  for  running  sharply  with  the  spit, 

Down  on  a  rout  of  craven  foresters. 

Nay — for  thou  smellest  of  the  kitchen  still, 

she  says  over  and  over  again,  in  hardly  altered  phraseology. 
When  Castle  Dangerous  is  reached,  and  the  first  of  the 
four  brutal  knights  is  discomfited,  her  only  compliment  is, 
“  Well  stricken,  kitchen-knave  !  ”  and 

Knave,  when  I  w'atch’d  thee  striking  on  the  bridge 
The  savour  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A  little  faintlier :  but  the  wind  hath  changed : 

I  scent  it  twentyfold. 

When  the  second  knight  is  worsted,  she  thinks  no  better 
of  her  companion ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  third,  she 
changes  her  mind  and  adopts  a  different  tone  : 

I  lead  no  longer ;  ride  thou  at  my  side ; 

Thou  art  the  kingliest  of  all  kitchen-knaves. 

Of  course,  after  that  the  issue  is  clear.  Lynette 
love  with  Gareth,  and  only  becomes  scurrilous  again  when 
she  learns  that  her  future  husband,  instead  of  being  a 
“  kitchen  knave  ”  whom  she  can  ennoble  by  her  patronage, 
is  a  king’s  son  and  far  above  her  in  rank. 

I  gloried  in  my  knave. 

Who  being  still  rebuked,  would  answ’er  still 
Courteous  as  any  knight— but  now,  if  knight. 

The  marvel  dies,  and  leaves  me  fool’d  and  trick  d. 

And  only  w'ondering  wherefore  play’d  upon : 

And  doubtful  whether  I  and  mine  be  scorn’d. 

Where  should  be  truth  if  not  in  Arthur’s  hall. 

In  Arthur’s  presence  ?  Knight,  knave,  prince  and  foci, 

I  hate  thee  and  for  ever. 
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Lovers*  hatred  is  not  long-lived,  and  Lynette  is  not  more 
permanently  spiteful  than  any  hot-tempered  young  lady  in 
any  tenth-rate  novel  of  the  day.  She  may,  to  this  extent, 
be  a  fair  representative  of  some  unpleasant  women  in  the 
real  world ;  but  we  are  not  grateful  to  Mr  Tennyson  for 
lavishing  his  skill  as  a  poet  in  the  portraiture  of  such  a 
representative.  Nor  is  his  Gareth,  after  he  has  left  his 
mother’s  house,  or,  at  any  rate,  after  he  has  entered  on  his 
knightly  work,  much  more  agreeable  as  a  knight  than  is 
Lynette  as  a  lady.  He  is  little  better  than  a  male  Cinde¬ 
rella  and  a  Patient  Grisel  in  breeches,  who  does  deeds  of 
wonderful  prowess.  And  even  his  last  deed  of  prowess  has 
a  very  ignoble  ending.  When  he  has  reached  the  fourth 
knight  whom  he  is  to  conquer,  the  “  huge  man-beast  of 
boundless  savagery,’*  he  out-Tamburlanes  Tamburlane  in 
his  bluster. 

And  Gareth,  wakening,  fiercely  clutch’d  the  shield ; 

‘  Ramp  ye  lance-splintering  lions,  on  whom  all  spears 
Are  rotten  sticks !  ye  seem  agape  to  roar ! 

Yea,  ramp  and  roar  at  leaving  of  your  lord ! — 

Care  not,  good  beasts,  so  well  I  care  for  you.  ’ 

But  when  he  has  triumphed  over  the  monster,  it  turns  out 
that  his  foe  is  only  such  an  one  as  Don  Quixote  might  have 
worsted. 

Then  with  a  stronger  buffet  he  clove  the  helm 
As  throughly  as  the  skull ;  and  out  from  this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new-born,  and  crying,  *  Knight, 

Slay  me  not ;  my  three  brethren  bad  me  do  it, 

To  make  a  horror  all  about  the  house. 

And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Lyonors. 

They  never  dream’d  the  passes  would  be  past.  ’ 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  criticism  of  ‘  Gareth  and 
Lynette.’  There  is  really  nothing  in  it  to  criticise.  It 
contains  a  few  vigorous  lines,  and  a  few  tolerable  para¬ 
graphs  ;  but  in  none  of  these  is  there  anything  superior 
to  plenty  that  Mr  Tennyson  has  already  written.  If  the 
story  promises  well  at  the  opening,  it  breaks  down 
altogether  before  it  is  half  over.  The  only  effect  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  must  be  to  •  bring  discredit  to  a  poet  of 
whom  nothing  but  praise  ought  to  be  spoken,  and  to  make 
us  fear  that,  unless  ho  receives  a  new  and  unlikely  inspira¬ 
tion,  we  must  not  expect  from  him  any  fresh  writing  that 
can  be  ranked  with  ‘  The  Morte  D’Arthur’  and  ‘  Guenivere.’ 


THE  ENGLISH  KINGS. 

Eslimates  qf  the  English  Kings  from  William  “  the  Conqueror  ”  to 
George  III,  By  J.  Laogton  Sanford,  Author  of  ‘Studies 
and  Illustrations  of  the  “  Great  Rebellion,”  ’  &c.  Longmans. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  led  to  the  issuing  of  these 
essays,  during  the  past  two  years,  in  the  Spectator,  and 
they  are  no  less  welcome  now  that  they  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  revised  in  a  volume  than  they  were  in  their 
original  shape.  If  the  plan  was  a  good  one,  a  better  writer 
than  Mr  Sanford  could  hardly  have  been  found  to  execute 
it.  His  historical  studies  give  him  special  fitness  to  handle 
one  portion  of  his  subject,  and  make  it  easy  for  him  to  treat 
the  rest  of  it  in  a  satisfactory  way.  He  is  a  good  worker 
in  his  own  department,  and  knows  well  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  others’  work.  He  thinks  shrewdly,  and  writes 
gracefully.  Though  he  holds  a  brief  for  the  English 
sovereigns,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  something  more  than 
tolerant  of  royalty,  he  is  by  no  means  a  dishonest  pleader 
or  a  reckless  panegyrist ;  and,  while  he  has  fairly 
achieved  his  purpose  to  supply  “  some  more  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  English  kings  as  living  men  than  are 
supplied  by  the  incidental  notices  scattered  through 
the  records  of  their  reigns,”  he  has  perhaps  furnished 
even  a  better  contribution  than  he  intended  towards  a 
popular  apprehension  of  the  methods  and  stages  by  which 
our  nation  has  advanced  through  the  last  eight  centuries 
to  its  present  condition.  Neither  original  discoveries  nor 
profound  reflections  must  be  looked  for  in  his  book  ;  but  it 
is  well  stored  with  smart  and  generally  accurate  sketches 
of  three- and-thirty  famous  persons  whose  real  features  are 
often  very  imperfectly  discerned  amid  the  crowd  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  theoretically  the  central 
figures,  though  often  in  reality  holding  altogether  subordi¬ 
nate  and  insignificant  positions.  I 

Mr  Sanford  is  often  happiest  in  his  personal  descriptions  j 


and  concise  epitomes  of  character.  Here  and  there  he  is 
faulty  in  the  one  and  fantastically  precise  in  the  other ;  as 
when  he  says  of  King  John :  **  If  I  wished  to  give  an 
example  of  the  true  diabolic  type  of  character,  I  could  not 
find  anywhere  a  better  one, — and  tho  epithet  hose,  which 
has  been  so  generally  applied  by  historians  to  this  prince, 
is  but  another  form  of  expressing  the  same  judgment ;  ” 
and  again,  “  His  features  were  handsome,  and  his  manners 
very  attractive  ;  he  was  a  very  pleasant  companion,  possessed 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  humour,  sometimes  of  the  grim 
Anglo-Norman  type,  but  more  usually  of  a  lighter  and  more 
southern  character.”  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
Mr  Sanford  has  sufficient  authority  for  the  latter  statement, 
including  the  italicised  very,  and  how  he  reconciles  it  with 
the  diabolic  baseness  that  he  attributes  to  the  much-abused 
monarch.  But  he  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon,  and  he 
often  hits  off  a  whole  character  in  a  sentence  or  two.  Thus 
he  says  of  Edward  II. :  “  He  confounded  the  love  of  peace 
with  indolence,  refinement  with  luxury,  independence  with 
self-indulgence,  and  a  strong  administration  with  the 
destruction  of  all  opponents  of  his  free  exercise  of 
a  wanton  will :  he  seemed  to  have  been  bom  to  throw 
discredit  on  possible  virtues,  even  more  than  to  point  the 
moral  of  positive  vices.”  Of  Henry  VHI. ;  “  He  had 
the  magnamimity  as  well  as  the  pride,  the  self-respect  as 
well  as  the  vanity  and  ostentation,  of  a  magnificent  bodily 
organisation  ;  his  acts  and  thoughts,  both  good  and  evil, 
seemed  to  possess  a  certain  robustness,  and  his  intellectual 
and  moral  perceptions  to  have  something  physical  and 
bodily  in  their  composition.”  And  of  Elizabeth:  *^The 
headstrong  self-will  of  her  father  was  modified  into  a 
feminine  wilfulness,  while  the  patient  and  hesitating 
thoughtfulness  of  her  grandfather  was  intensified  into  a 
hampering  and  tormenting  irresolution.” 

The  sentences  we  have  quoted  from  Mr  Sanford’s  book 
are,  for  the  most  part,  uncomplimentary  ;  and  they  will  serve 
to  show  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  blind  king- worshipper. 
But  he  believes  in  “  the  personal  ability  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  kings,”  and,  if  looking  at  them  singly  he 
often  finds  great  fault  with  them,  he  appears  to  have  a 
very  loyal  regard  for  them  as  a  class.  The  chief  error  of 
his  work,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  he  often  over-estimates 
their  importance,  and  yet  more  their  beneficial  action,  ”  as 
elements  of  national  history,”  and  this  especially  in  t^ 
case  of  the  later  kings.  In  old  times,  of  course,  kings 
were  much  greater,  and  perhaps  much  more  tolerable, 
individuals  than  they  have  come  to  be  during  the  last  few 
'  generations,  and  therefore  they  deserve  a  more  prominent 
place  in  history.  Mr  Sanford  makes  much  of  their  power, 
when  they  were  powerful,  but  he  does  not  show  sufiSciently 
how  far  the  power  they  really  possessed  was  accidental, 
and  how  it  gradually  deteriorated  until  the  Stuart-like 
tendencies  of  George  *  III.,  Mr  Sanford’s  last  ”  hero,” 
began  to  prove  the  necessity  of  abridging  the  functions  of 
royalty  so  that  it  might  ultimately  become  little  more  than 
a  lay  figure  for  tailors  and  milliners  to  use  in  showing  off 
their  new  costumes,  and  a  mystic  rod  for.  Cabinet  Ministers 
to  employ  in  giving  force  to  their  decisions,  or  the  decisions 
of  their  real  sovereign,  the  people.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Mr  Sanford  to  explain,  within  his  narrow 
limits,  all  the  process  of  this  change ;  but,  bad  he  had  the 
mind  to  do  so,  he  might  have  pointed  out  its  main 
conditions  without  lengthening  his  volume  by  more  than 
a  few  pages.  Such  an  estimate  of  the  English  kings 
would  not  have  been  very  complimentary  to  most  of  them, 
but  would  have  been  useful  to  many  readers  who  have  but  ' 
little  real  comprehension  of  constitutional  history.  And 
after  all,  Mr  Sanford  could  hardly  have  said  anything  more 
unkind  about  them  as  a  class  than  he  does  say  in  his 
opening  chapter.  k  king,”  he  remarks,  *'can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  selfish, — using  the  term  in  its  widest  and 
least  invidious  sense.  Unselfishness  is  based  on  sympathy, 
and  his  sympathy  must  be  more  or  less  imperfect,  for  the 
difficulty  of  realising  the  position  and  feelings  of  others  must 
be  in  his  case  vastly  increased  ;  and  self-sacrifice,  which  is 
always  to  some  extent  involved  in  the  true  art  of  sympathy,  is 
with  him  almost  impossible.  His  position  requires  him 
always  to  think  of  hhmelf  in  the  first  place,  and  however 
noble  may  be  the  real  nature  of  the  man,  and  however 
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kindly  and  generous  his  natural  instincts,  the  conditions  of 
his  life  must  warp  his  disposition,  and  make  him  (often 
quite  unconsciously),  in  however  slight  a  degree,  postpone 
the  feelings  of  others  to  his  own  wishes  and  necessities.” 
Notwithstanding  the  timidity  of  his  language  and  the 
amusing  profusion  of  his  qualifying  clauses,  Mr  Sanford 
there  very  seriously  impeaches  the  principle  of  royalty. 

But  it  is  written,  **  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee, 
and  the  remainder  of  wrath  ,  shalt  thou  restrain,”  and,  if 
that  is  true,  it  is  certainly  no  less  true,  as  regards  England 
at  any  rate,  that  the  selfishness  of  kings  has  in  the  long  run 
been  beneficial  to  their  subjects,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
selfishness  has  been  robbed  of  much  bad  effect.  Even  the 
greed  of  William  of  Normandy  ultimately  proved  very 
advantageous  to  the  English  people  by  infusing  into  them 
new  elements  of  national  strength,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
him  and  his  immediate  successors  to  establish  in  England 
a  more  oppressive  form  of  feudalism  than  ever  prevailed 
in  France,  caused  its  worst  influences  to  be  more  speedily 
shaken  off,  and  all  the  good  it  was  able  to  produce  to  be  more 
rapidly  secured  and  with  fewer  drawbacks.  Hardly  had  the 
Norman  race  of  kings  planted  itself  in  England  than  it  saw 
the  necessity  of  making  concessions  to  one  or  other  class 
of  the  subjects  whom  it  vainly  proposed  to  rule  with 
absolute  authority.  William  I.  himself  was  compelled  to 
give  greater  privileges,  both  to  the  nobles  and  to  the  clergy, 
than  he  intended,  in  order  that  by  their  assistance  he  might 
more  completely  crush  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  people. 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  curried  favour 
with  the  people  in  order  that  they  might  keep  under  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles ;  and  ever  since  their  time,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  whatever  may  have  been  the  feuds 
or  alliances  among  kings,  nobles,  and  clergy,  the  people 
have  profited  by  it.  Even  Magna  Charta,  wrested  from 
King  John  by  the  priests  and  barons,  and  not  at  first 
in  any  way  design^  for  the  benefit  of  common  folk, 
came  to  be  the  great  basis  of  their  liberties  ;  and  out  of 
all  the  exactions  of  the  fighting  kings  resulted  substantial 
gains  to  the  subjects  who  refused  to  give  money  for  foreign 
wars  unless  they  were  paid  back  again  in  additions  to  their 
rights  and  privileges.  Each  new  sort  of  selfishness  to  which 
each  king  gave  way  was  made  to  procure  the  granting  of  some 
new  concession  to  one  or  other  section  of  his  subjects,  and 
always  ultimately  to  the  common  people.  A  good  deal  has 
yet  to  be  done  before  all  classes  of  society  enjoy  thorough 
political  independence ;  but  few  can  deny  that  from  the 
monarchs  nearly  everything  that  can  be  got  has  by  this 
time  been  obtained,  and  that  whatever  has  yet  to  be  won 
in  the  way  of  popular  liberty  must  be  wrested  mainly  from 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  barons  and  priests  of 
former  times.  Mr  Sanford’s  last  *‘King,”  George  III., 
was  certainly  a  very  mischievous  person  ;  but  his  powers  of 
mischief-making  were  very  much  smaller  than  those  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.,  whom  the  people  were  strong 
enough  to  depose,  and  far  smaller  yet  than  those  of  some 
older  sovereigns  against  whose  tyranny  they  could  get  no 
redress. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Sanitary  Science,  as  applied  to  the  Healthy  Construction  of  Houses 
in  Toivn  and  Country.  By  R.  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  •  Practical 
Ventilation,’  ‘Sanitary  Construction,’  and  ‘Dwellings  for  the 
Working  Classes.’  Collins. 

The  great  recommendation  of  this  little  book  is  that  the 
writer  has  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  lives 
of  the  working  people.  He  has  not  altogether  escaped  the 
now  professional  cant  about  the  horrible  influences,  ph}’- 
sical  and  moral,  to  which  our  labourers  are  exposed  ;  but 
he  never  fails  to  perceive  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  giving  them  better  and  healthier  houses  is  the 
indifference  and  active  opposition  of  the  parties  sought  to 
be  benefited.  Hence  he  has  placed  on  his  title-page  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Derby,  that  “  sanitary  instruction  is  even 
more  essential  than  sanitary  legislation.”  It  was  well 
remarked  the  other  day,  that  “  you  cannot  pitchfork  a 
man  into  a  higher  social  position  until  he  has  intelligence 
enough  to  feel  his  deficiencies  and  resolution  enough  to 
demand  something  better.”  A  more  honest  and  simple¬ 


looking  truth  could  not  well  be  imagined  ;  yet,  to  a  certain 
class  of  ardent  reformers,  one  more  unpalatable  could 
scarcely  bo  found.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  Patiently 
educating  the  masses,  morally  and  intellectually,  ia  a  dull 
j  slow  way  of  elevating  them.  Some  change  in*  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  labourers  and  their  employers  is  necessary" 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  eflhrts  which  are  now  beimr 
made  to  give  to  the  working  classes  mastery  over  the 
political  power  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  are  not  without  an  element  of 
danger.  We  do  not  speak  of  danger  to  the  ”  upper  class  ” 
interests  that  must  of  necessity  go  down  in  proportion  as 
the  working  people  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  of  danger  to  the  steady  social  improvement  of 
the  working  people  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  heaven  itself  is  a  prepared  place  for  a  prepared  people. 
Children  cannot  be  made  men  by  giving  them  tall  hats* 
pipes,  watches,  and  walking-canes,  and,  were  razors  and 
revolvers  added  to  the  outfit,  the  result  of  the  experiment 
would  very  certainly  be  anything  but  a  happy  one. 

The  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people 
about  which  there  is  not  so  much  heat  as  about  questions 
of  wages  and  politics,  is  well  suited  to  illustrate  what  we 
say,  and  Mr  Burn’s  volume  supplies  pertinent  illustration. 
Prefacing  his  observations  with  the  remark,  ”  We  yield  to 
none  in  our  anxiety  to  raise  the  labouring  classes  to  a  higher 
and  purer  life,”  he  says  : 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  we  regret  to  say, 
that  the  efforts  of  distinguished  philanthropists  to  secure  healthy 
homes  to  the  poorer  cla-sses  have  been  thwarted  and  crossed  by 
the  poor  themselves,  and  their  efforts  met  with  a  languid  in¬ 
difference,  or,  still  worse,  an  actual  opposition,  which  has  been 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  deplorable  result  of  inducing  parties, 
anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a 
better  state  of  things  among  the  poor,  to  give  up  all  attempt  at 
it,  seeing  bow  vain  the  hope  has  been  to  get  those  most 
directly  interested  in  the  matter  truly  interested.  Not  seldom 
have  we  beard  landlords  and  architects  complaining  that, 
after  giving  due  attention  to  those  constructive  details  and 
appliances  best  calculated  to  secure  the  health  and  the  comfort  of 
those  who  were  to  occupy  the  houses,  they  not  only  would  not  use 
these  appliances,  but  would  wantonly  destroy  them ;  or,  by  their 
habits  of  indifference  and  carelessness,  make  them  inoperative.  It  is 
but  a  truism  to  say  that  the  house  may  be  a  healthy  one  so  far  as 
construction  and  its  conveniences  are  concerned,  but  that  it  will  not 
be  a  healthy  one  if  it  is  not  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  And 
to  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  how  the  poor  actually 
live,  it  is  well  to  know  that,  bad  as  things  are,  so  far  as  their 
houses  are  concerned,  they  are  made  much  worse  by  the  lack  of 
order,  and  the  utter  absence  of  all  cleanliness  which  characterise 
so  many  of  them.  There  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  many  noble 
exceptions  to  this,  but  it  is  just  because  there  are  exceptions  that 
we  insist  that  there  is  a  capability  on  the  part  of  all  to  make 
these  exceptions  the  rule.  If  this  were  done,  order  would  take 
the  place  of  disorder,  cleanliness  of  filth,  and,  in  many  cases, 
health  that  of  sickness  or  disease.  To  those  who  arc  in  the 
habit  of  making  what  are  called  “  sanitary  suiweys,”  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  very  familiar,  as  thus :  In  the  very  midst  of  houses 
and  rooms  distinguished  by  almost  every  attribute  that  makes 
them  disgusting  to  the  refined  mind,  now  and  then  there  will 
be  one  house  or  one  room  met  with,  as  markedly  distinguished 
by  the  opposite  characteristics.  Poverty,  truly,  may  stare 
out  upon  the  visitor  in  everything  that  meets  the  eye — the  “  sticks 
of  furniture”  may  not  be  worth  a  shilling  or  two,  but  order  reigns 
everywhere  ;  everything  is  very  far  from  being  of  the  best,  but  the 
best  is  made  of  everything — cleanliness  prevails,  and  there  are  all 
the  evidences  of  a  determination  to  struggle  with  untoward  circum¬ 
stances  and  not  to  be  mastered  by  them.  No  one  but  he  who  has 
met  with  such  “  oases  ”  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  “  desert 
of  dirt  and  disorder  by  which  they  are  surrouiided,  can  have  any 
conception  how  refreshing  the  fact  of  their  existence  is,  to  those 
who  are  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes.  .  .  - 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  poorer  and  working  classes, 
it  is  not  seldom  a  painful  thing  to  see  the  wanton  injury  done  to 
the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Children  are  allowed,  without 
remonstrance,  to  write  upon  or  mark  walls,  rub  off  paint,  breafe 
plaster,  cut  and  chip  at  doors  and  windows,  and  in  many  different 
ways,  so  well  known  to  the  destructive  proclivities  of  youth,  injure 
property  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  evil  would  be  more  easily 
remedied  if  its  existence  or  perpetuation  rested  »*one  witn 
children;  remonstrance,  and,  failing  that,  correction,  would  influ¬ 
ence  children  for  good  ;  but,  as  neither  the  one  is  offered  nor 
the  other  given  by  the  parents,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  tha 
the  parents  themselves  are  indifferent  upon  the  matter,  or  care¬ 
less  to  think  rightly  or  act  rightly  about  it.  Noble  exceptionSf^ 
however,  are  found  amongst  the  classes  we  are  now  writing  abtm  t 
and  it  would  be  a  great  service  done  to  the  bodies  to  which  they 
belong  if  such  who  form  these  exceptions  did  all  in  their  powe 
to  inculcate  among«t  their  fellow  w’orkmen  the  important  trut  , 
that,  while  society  owes  a  duty  to  them,  they  owe  a 
society;  that  while  their  rights  and  interests  are  respected,  the 
they  should  respect  the  rights  and  look  after  the  interests  o 
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otherSf  and  that  drunkenness  and  reckless  improvidence,  uncleanly  this  must  always  be  the  case,  the  practical  result  is  that,  as  a 
habits  of  person  or  in  house,  and  carelessness  of  the  property  of  rule,  all  ventilating  appliances  are  rendered  inoperative  by  a  num- 
otbers,  act  as  injuriously  upon  themselves  as  upon  society.  It  her  of  ways  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  usual 
would  be  a  great  move  in  social  progress  if  the  tone  of  the  phases  of  sanitary  reform. 

nnorer  classes  generally  was  raised  in  this  direction;  and  we  a  j*  i  «  i.  •  .  i.  .  .  i 

know  of  no  more  potent  power  to  aid  in  this  than  the  influence  Accoraingly,  Mr  Scott  Burn  is  of  opinion  that  plans  of 
of  those  of  the  working  classes— and  thev  are  a  large  and  increas-  ventilation,  to  be  popularly  acceptable^'*  must  provide  for 
ing  body— who,  from  their  habits  and  high  character,  are  an  beating  the  air  before  its  admission  into  the  rooms :  and 
ornament  to  the  claea  to  "hicji  they  belong,  and  would  be  an  he  describes  various  plans  for  this  purpose,  of  which  rich 
ornament  o  any  J".,  ,  .  i  .v  i  .  people  may  avail  themselves.  Captain  Oalton's  ventilating 

We  have  quoted  at  some  length,  because  we  feel  that  at  fireplace,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns^ 

the  present  time  it  IS  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  im-  he  considers  undoubtedly  the  best.  But  as  the  great 

portanoe  of  such  testimony  as  to  the  direction  in  which  wo  majority  of  houses  must  for  a  very  long  time  be  ventilated, 

must  look  for  the  real  advancement  of  the  working  people,  if  at  all,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  opening  the  windows, 
A  common  mistake  of  our  philanthropists,  in  thinking  we  are  glad  that  Mr  Bum  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  this 

of  the  •  miseries  and  hardships  of  our  labouring  poor,  is  to  simpler  plan,  and  that  be  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  how  it 

fancy  them  much  more  terrible  and  unbearable  than  they  may  be  done  best.  Another  superstition  against  which  Mr 
really  are.  ^  ithout  any  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  Bum  is  bold  enough  to  raise  bis  voice  is  that  concerning 
habits  of  the  working  man,  they  get  some  second-hand  the  noxious  qualities  of  night-air.”  If,  in  the  night- 
acquaintance  with  the  outward  conditions  of  his  life  and  time,  rooms  are  to  be  ventilated  at  all,  it  certainly  cannot 
conclude  that  be  must  be  extremely  wretched,  because  they  be  with  day-air.  And  the  experience  of  those  who  sleep 
would  certainly  be  miserable  themselves  were  they  placed  with  their  windows  open,  as  their  only  mode  of  ventilation, 
in  similar  circumstances.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  proves  that  fresh  air  from  the  outside,  though  perhaps 
the  working  man  has  not  the  habits  and  tastes  of  a  fine  rather  cold  and  sometimes  damp,  is  better  than  the  con- 
gentleman  ;  and  yet  he  may  be  quite  happy  in  his  own  fined  atmosphere  of  close  rooms,  increasing  in  carbonic 

way.  Stretched  on  his  back  on  a  hard  rough  plank,  a  acid  gas  with  every  respiration  of  the  inmates,  until, 

bricklayer  after  a  forenoon*s  work  can  enjoy  an  hour  of  before  morning,  it  often  contains  this  fatal  gas  in  an  almost 
as  luxurious  repose  as  ever  came  to  the  man  of  wealth  deadly  proportion.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  remind 
and  culture  resting  on  downy  pillows  and  a  velvet  couch,  the  many  who  seem  to  fancy  that  some  deadly  poison  is 
This  mistake  seems  to  have  found  practical  expression  in  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere  with  the  setting  of  the 
the  construction  of  model  cottages  for  working  men.  It  sun,  that  the  pigeons  and  little  sparrows  don’t  seem  to  take 
has,  for  example,  been  deemed  essential  that  every  cottage  any  hurt  from  it,  seeing  that  we  are  not  pigeons  or  little 
should  have  a  parlour,  so  that  the  father  and  older  members  sparrows.  And  if  we  ask  how  it  is,  then,  as  regards  night 
of  the  family  should  not  be  compelled  when  at  home  to  watchmen,  of  course  we  are  suflSciently  answered  in  being 
lounge  about  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  told  that  they  have  got  used  to  it. 

in  **  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  parlour  is  provided,  it  is  One  of  the  strongest  impressions  that  a  reader,  not 
never  used,  or,  if  used,  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  is  much  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  get  from  Mr  Burn’s 
more  frequently  made  into  a  bed- room  or  a  lumber-room.”  little  l^ok  is  that  sanitary  science  is  hut  in  its  very  infancy. 
If  a  family  of  very  proper  people  were  taken  from  their  Whether  smoke  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  consumed  is  an 
drawing-rooms  and  separate  bed-rooms  and  compelled  to  open  question  ;  and  Mr  Burn  seems  rather  to  favour  the 
herd  together  promiscuously  after  the  fashion  of  the  labour-  idea  that  we  may  be  legislating  altogether  in  the  wrong 
ing  poor,  they  would  certainly  be  very  uncomfortable,  very  direction.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  towns 
much  shocked  indeed,  and  might  feel  ’  their  morals  in  should  be  supplied  with  the  most  wholesome  water  that  is 
danger  ;  but  with  the  working  man  it  is  quite  different.  For  procurable.  But  the  famous  discussion  on  the  Edinburgh 
our  working  men  there  is  yet  a  long  way  to  those  delightful  water  supply  can  only  he  cited  by  Mr  Bum  “  in  corrobo- 
homes  of  refinement  and  comfort  of  which  Mr  Buskin  ration  of  a  remark  be  has  been  compelled  to  make  at 
is  preaching ;  and  the  road  to  them,  we  are  convinced,  lies  nearly  every  stage  in  his  discussion  of  the  general  subject 
through  the  school-room.  At  present  their  own  habits  and  of  sanitary  science,  that  on  every  point  nearly  there  is  a 
prejudices  greatly  obstruct  all  efforts  to  make  their  homes  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  scientific  men.” 
even  healthy.  One  difSculty  in  the  way  of  giving  towns  With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  again,  nothing 
a  good  water  supply  is  that  ”  the  value  of  the  fittings  is  is  settled. 

such  that  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  veiy  poor  the  Mr  Bum  is  a  very  useful  writer,  and  we  are  sorry  to  have 
temptation  ti>  cut  them  off  and  sell  them  would  be  too  to  say  that  he  does  not  write  well.  His  English  is  very 
strong  to  be  resisted.”  This  difficulty  Mr  Scott  Burn  fears  bad.  Such  sentences  as — ‘‘  We  have  no  interest  in  any 
‘‘in  our  time  will  never  be  overcome.”  In  endeavours  to  one  more  than  of  another,”  “Trees  always  give  dignity 
supply  the  interior  of  houses  with  fresh  air  the  difficulty  to  a  house  when  they  flank,  rarely  when  they  front  theniy’* 
is  of  a  different  kind.  The  great  obstacle  to  ventilation  is  and  “  Hence  the  number  of  houses  which  are  erected,  which 


a  good  water  supply  is  that  “  the  value  of  the  fittings  is  is  settled. 

such  that  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  veiy  poor  the  Mr  Bum  is  a  very  useful  writer,  and  we  are  sorry  to  have 
temptation  ti>  cut  them  off  and  sell  them  would  be  too  to  say  that  he  does  not  write  well.  His  English  is  very 
strong  to  be  resisted.”  This  difficulty  Mr  Scott  Burn  fears  bad.  Such  sentences  as — “  We  have  no  interest  in  any 
“in  our  time  will  never  be  overcome.”  In  endeavours  to  one  more  than  of  another,”  “Trees  always  give  dignity 
supply  the  interior  of  houses  with  fresh  air  the  difficulty  to  a  house  when  they  flank,  rarely  when  they  front  theniy’* 
is  of  a  different  kind.  The  great  obstacle  to  ventilation  is  and  “  Hence  the  number  of  houses  which  are  erected,  which 
an  inveterate  superstition  about  draughts,  which  is  by  no  are  a  disgrace  at  once  to  the  constructive  skill,  &c.,”  are 


means  confined  to  the  working  classes. 

Whether  the  view  popularly  taken  as  to  the  danger  arising  from 
the  passage  of  air  through  ventilating  openings  be  right  or  wrong, 
the  fact  exists  that  the  majority  of  people  hold  it,  and  ventilation, 
therefore,  is  an  eminently  unpopular  thing.  We  say  this  advisedly, 
notwithstanding  the  great  outcry  there  is  as  to  its  importance  to 
health,  for  in  practice  we  have  rarely  fougd  ventilating  plans  car¬ 
ried  out  without  incurring  the  censure  of  the  very  parties  who 
declaimed  most  loudly  as  to  their  absolute  necessity.  Ventilation 
is  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  good  thing,  but  they  are  few  indeed 
who  do  not  object  to  the  admission  of  air  to  rooms,  as  if  ventila¬ 
tion  could  be  secured  without  it.  And,  even  where  the  openings 
for  its  admission  have  been  so  carefully  planned  and  arranged 
that  the  air  has  been  so  well  diffused  as  to  he  admitted  without 
ftoy  sensible  draught  or  current,  the  plans  have  all  the  same  been 
condemned,  and  with  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  where  there 


frequent-.  Worse  than  these,  however,  are  his  inaccurate 
and  inconsistent  statements.  A  scientific  writer  ought  not 
to  say  that  “  when  air  contains  three-and-a-half  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  animal 
life,”  and  then,  subsequently,  to  state  that  this  gas  is  “  so 
deleterious  to  health  that  seven  per  cent,  of  ft  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  life.” 

MR  COLLINS’S  ARISTOPHANES. 

Aristophanes,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lncas  Collina,  M.A.  Blackwood, 
is  doubtful  whether  we  should  consider  any  brief 
monograph  on  Aristophanes  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 


-vuuciuiicu,  ituu  wiin  no  oiner  reason  man  miu,  mai  wiicre  mere  — ,  v-  I  ai  i  

*re  opening,  there  must  be  dranght,.  They  may  even  admit  that  The  interest  attaching  to  the  eleven  works  that  have  been 

the  draughts  are  not  felt,  but  the  conclusion  is  come  to  neverthe-  preserved  to  us  of  the  great  Greek  comic  poet,  who  waa 

R  ®  they  must  be  there,  and,  being  there,  must  be  dangerous,  distinguished  by  the  Ancients  as  the  Gomediariy  just  as 
But  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  very  unreasonable,  and  should  Homer  was  entitled  the  Poety  is,  in  several  important 

not  be  attended  to,  or  allowed  to  influence  the  carrying  out  of  i  v  i  Wra  noaaoaa  nn 

plans  for  ventilating  the  rooms  in  which  men  live;  but  the  mis-  respects,  absolutely  u  que.  i?  n  i,  •  ^  -i. 

fortune  of  the  thing  is,  that  those  who  do  so  object,  however  example  of  the  productions  of  any  other  virecK  comic  po^. 
nnreasonahly,  have  so  much  in  their  power  that  they  may  make  The  earliest  in  date  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that 
“h  plans  inoperative.  This  is  specially  trne  of  the  working,  and  handed  down  to  us,  ‘TheAcharnians,’  is  also  “the 

most  ancient  specimen  of  comedy  of  any  kind  which  has 
to  fresh  air  being  admitted  to  .their  rooms,  especially  if  that  ^  i  i  i. 

air  be  colder  than  the  general  atmosphere  of^  the  room  ;  and  as  reached  us.  And  not  only  does  Aristophanes  alone  represent 
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to  US  ancient  Greek  comedy  in  a  complete  form,  and  furniali 
us  with  our  earliest  specimen  of  any  kind  of  comedy, 
but  bis  works  exhibit  the  ancient  comedy  at  its  highest 
point  of  perfection,  and  the  last-written  of  his  plays  that 
we  possess,  and  the  last  represented  on  the  stage  during 
his  lifetime,  shows  evident  signs  of  a  transition  towards 
“  what  is  called  the  ^  new  ’  comedy,  of  which  we  know 
little  except  from  a  few  fragmentary  remains  and  from 
its  Boman  adapters,  but  of  which  our  modern  drama  is 
the  result.”  These  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  moreover, 
are  the  most  perfect  and  the  grandest  specimens  of  the 
cjass  of  dramatic  composition  to  which  they  have  an 
affinity  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  No  other  writer  of 
comedy  or  burlesque  surpasses  Aristophanes  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  themes  to  which  he  applied  his  art,  or  can  be 
at  all  compared  with  him  in  the  range  and  grasp  of  his 
imagination.  He  had  a  higher  conception  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  comedy,  and  more  fully  realised  that  conception 
than  any  comic  poet  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  not 
excepting  Moliere  ;  and  his  works  accordingly  still  mark 
the  highest  altitude  that  the  comic  drama  has  attained. 
Whatever  is  great  in  modern  comedy  is  great  in  a  different 
way,  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  We  may  prefer  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  to  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  and  even  hold 
that  the  works  of  the  former  reveal  an  extraordinary 
advance  in  certain  directions  on  those  of  the  latter,  but  it 
is  barely  possible  to  deny  that  the  older  poets  are  vastly 
superior  in  synthetic  scope  and  magnitude. 

Then  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  not  only 
exceedingly  valuable  as  models  of  comic  dramatic  art,  but 
they  possess  a  still  higher  value  as  illustrations  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  life  at  the  culminating  period  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture  and  history.  The  writer  of  the  volume  before  us 
introduces  his  subject  by  reminding  the  readers  of  previous 
volumes  of  the  *  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers  ’ 
that  it  has  been  remarked,  with  reference  to  more  than 
one  of  them,  that,  “  in  their  tone  and  spirit,  they  have 
much  more  in  common  with  modern  literature  than  with 
their  great  predecessors  who  wrote  in  the  same  language ;  ” 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  Aristophanes,  because  a  national  comedy  which 
has  any  pretension  at  all  to  literary  merit  must,  in  its 
very  nature,  be  of  later  growth  than  epic  or  lyrical  poetry, 
tragedy,  or  historical  narrative.”  This  is  all  quite  true, 
but  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  truth.  Using  the 
term  “  modern  ”  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold,  and,  following  him,  by  Mr  Collins,  we 
should  say  that  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles 
were  not  only  more  ”  modem  ”  than  their  predecessors, 
but  also  more  ”  modern  ”  than  their  successors  “  who  wrote 
in  the  same  language,”  and  even,  if  the  seeming  paradox 
may  be  permitted,  than  the  most^  modern  ”  of  the 
moderns.  Mr  Collins  acknowledges  that  no  audience  could 
be  brought  together  at  the  present  day  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  a  burlesque  satirising  the  views  and  tendencies  of  con¬ 
temporary  schools  of  philosophy,  as  Aristophanes  satirised 
the  sophists  in  ‘  The  Clouds,’  but  he  does  not  attempt  to 
trace  any  connection  between  the  culture  of  the  poet  and 
that  of  the  audience  to  whose  amusement  and  instruction 
he  ministered.  He  seems,  indeed;  to  suppose  that  Aris¬ 
tophanes  was  only  indebted  to  his  age  for  the  subjects  of 
his  comedies,  and  that  he  himself  was  in  no  degree  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  time.  The  relation  of  Aristophanes  to  bis 
epoch  is  very  superficially  delineated,  and  the  relation  of 
that  epoch  to  our  own  is  barely  suggested  in  Mr  Collins’s 
monograph.  His  work,  indeed,  is  scholarly,  but  not 
critical  at  all,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Neither 
the  greatness  and  significance  of  the  epoch,  nor  the  value, 
merits,  and  peculiarities  of  Aristophanes’s  representation 
of  it,  are  at  all  adequately  recognised.  On  the  latter 
points  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  has  spoken  to  the  following 
effect :  “  He  too,  like  Sophocles,  regards  the  human 
nature  of  his  time  in  its  fullest  development ;  the  boldest 
creations  of  a  riotous  imagination  are  in  Aristophanes,  as 
has  justly  been  said,  based  always  upon  the  foundation  of 
a  serious  thought :  politics,  education,  social  life,  literature 
— all  the  great  modes  in  which  the  human  life  of  his  day 
manifested  itself — are  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts,  and  of 
his  penetrating  comment.  There  is  shed,  therefore,  over 


his  poetry,  the  charm,  the  vital  freshness,  which  is  felt 
when  man  and  his  relations  are  from  any  side  adequately 
and  therefore  genially  regarded.”  It  is  because  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  reflect  a  living  vigorous  period 
that  they  have  been  preserved.  ”  The  human  race  retains 
it  clings  to  what  fosters  its  life,  what  favours  its  develop^ 
ment,  the  literature  which  exhibits  it  in  its  vigour;”  and 
it  is  this  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  has  rescued 
Aristophanes  from  the  oblivion  that  has  overtaken  suc¬ 
cessors  who  wrote  in  the  same  language,  such,  for  instance 
as  Menander,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  “  new  ’’’ 
comedy  poets. 

A  minor  defect  of  Mr  Collins’s  volume  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  has-  dealt  with  the  coarseness  of  the  great 
comedian.”  He  tells  us,  in  his  introductory  chapter,  that 
this  coarseness  was  characteristic  of  the  age ;  **  was  not 
only  in  accordance  with  public  taste,  but  was  consecrated 
(if  terms  may  be  so  abused)  as  a  part  of  the  national 
religion.”  And  he  further  very  justly  observes  : 

But  the  coarseness  of  Aristophaues  is  not  corrupting.  There 
is  nothing  immoral  in  his  plots,  nothing  really  dangerous  in  his 
broadest  humour.  Compared  with  some  of  our  old  English 
dramatists  he  is  morality  itself.  And  when  we  remember  the 
plots  of  some  French  and  English  plays  which  now  attract 
fashionable  audiences,  and  the  character  of  some  modern  French 
and  English  novels  not  unfrequently  found  upon  drawing-room 
tables,  the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  we  had  better  not  cast 
stones  at  Aristophanes. 

This  being  the  character  of  the  coarseness  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  one  might  expect  that  Mr  Collins’s  monograph 
would  illustrate  this  feature  of  the  comedian’s  time  and 
works.  But  no.  In  deference  to  Mrs  Grundy,  Mr  Collins 
dismisses  this  branch  of  his  subject  with  the  prudish, 
remark  :  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  (this  coarseness  of 
Aristophanes  that  is  not  corrupting)  will  find  no  place  in 
these  pages.” 

But,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  this  volume  may  be  of 
service  in  introducing  the  study  of  Aristophanes  to  the 
English  reader.  The  summaries  of  the  comedies,  of 
which  it  almost  wholly  consists,  are  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  well  calculated  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
student.  There  is  not  one  of  these  comedies  that  has  not  a 
more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  one  or  other  of  the  great 
questions  of  our  own  time.  The  translated  extracts 
from  *  The  Knights,’  ‘  The  Acharnians,’  *  The  Birds,’ 
and  ‘  The  Frogs  ’  are  taken  from  the  late  Mr  Hookham 
Frere’s  version  of  these  comedies,  and  the  quotations 
from  the  rest  of  Aristophanes’s  plays  are  translated  by 
Mr  Collins.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  very  spirited, 
but  without  any  attempt  at  literary  refinement.  The 
scene  in  *  The  Clouds,’  where  Pheidippides  cudgels  his 
father,  Strepsiades,  and  shows  the  result  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  he  has  received  at  the  ”  Thinking  School  ”  by  the 
dialectical  skill  with  which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  is  a 
good  example  of  Mr  Collins’s  work  as  a  translator  of 
Aristophanes.  Pheidippides  has  put  forward  the  plea  that 
when  he  was  a  child  his  father  often  cudgelled  him. 

Sfrep.  Ay,  but  1  did  it  for  your  good. 

Pheid.  No  doubt ; 

And  pray  am  I  not  also  right  to  show 
Goodwill  to  you — if  beating  means  goodwill  ? 

Why  should  your  back  escape  the  rod,  I  ask  you, 

Any  more  than  mine  did?  was  not  I,  forsooth, 

Born  like  yourself  a  free  Athenian  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  beating’s  the  rule  for  children; 

I  answer,  that  an  old  man’s  twice  a  child  ; 

And  it  is  fair  the  old  should  have  to  howl 

More  than  poor  children,  when  they  get  into  mischief, 

Because  there’s  ten  times  less  excuse  for  the  old  ones. 

Strep.  There  never  was  a  law  to  beat  one’s  father. 

Pheid.  Law  ?  Pray  who  made  the  law  ?  A  man,  I  suppose. 
Like  you  or  me,  and  so  persuaded  others : 

Why  have  not  I  as  good  a  right  as  he  had 

To  start  a  law  for  future  generations 

That  sons  should  beat  their  fathers  in  return  ? 

We  shall  be  liberal,  too,  if  all  the  stripes 
You  laid  upon  us  before  the  law  was  made 
We  make  you  a  present  of,  and  don’t  repay  them. 

Look  at  young  cocks,  and  all  the  other  creatures, — 

They  fight  their  fathers  ;  and  what  difference  is  there 
’Twixt  them  and  us — save  that  thev  don’t  make  law's? 
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MIEIAM’S  MABEIAGE. 

Miriam' $  Marriage.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co. 

“Happiness?”  sa3^8  Mr  Parton.  “My  good  boy,  if 
we’re  only  sent  here  to  live  for  ourselves,  then  happiness  is, 
of  course,  the  one  thing  to  go  in  for.  But  just  look  abroad. 
Look  no  further  than  me,  if  you  like.  .  After  that 
quotation,  need  we  say  that  Mr  Purton  is  a  genuine  piece 
of  life-painting  ?  The  ponderous,  patronising,  dull-eyed 
tradesman  who  gauges  all  the  world  by  the  same  standard, 
and  only  admires  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  success,  is 
drawn  with  masterly  skill.  From  the  first  moment  when 
we  have  him,  in  sheer  simplicity,  amazed  at  Nancy  Plane, 
who  does  not  seem  at  all  impressed  by  his  superiority,  to 
the  clever  closing  scene,  in  which  he  discovers  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  aristocratic  Miss  Wackstead,  Mr  Purton 
shines  forth  true  to  himself,  and  a  credit  to  the  author. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  other  persons  in  *  Miriam’s 
Marriage.*  The  prime  offender  against  reality  is  the 
heroine,  Nancy  Blane,  who  is  worse  than  a  nonentity,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  is  a  sham.  In  the  prologue,  a  wild,  rough¬ 
headed,  large-eyed  child  is  introduced  to  us,  leading  us  to 
expect  some  such  generous  rebellious  nature  as  Maggie 
Tulliver’s.  By  what  process  of  transformation,  we  find  in 
place  of  this  interesting  rebel,  with  her  “  Bother  tidiness, 
bother  everything !  ”  a  most  irreproachable  and  pious 
young  woman,  whose  faultlessness  (unsustained  by  any 
such  enthusiasm  as  explains  Dinah  in  *  Adam  Bede,’  and 
Dorothea  in  *  Middlemarch ’)  becomes  quite  aggravating 
to  a  consciously  infirm  reader,  let  who  can  declare.  The 
author  gives  no  clue  to  this  miraculous  development  of  figs 
from  thistles.  And,  as  though  her  invariable  excellence 
were  not  enough,  Nancy  further  exasperates  us  by  her 
way  of  gliding,  ghost-like,  through  the  solid  walls  and 
barriers  which  block  the  paths  of  ordinary  mortals.  For 
example,  one  would  think  that,  to  a  lonely  country  damsel 
of  eighteen,  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils  would  be  a  somewhat 
serious  undertaking.  Yet,  in  one  chapter,  we  have  her 
announcing  her  intended  trip  to  Mr  Purton ;  and,  in  the 
next,  behold  her  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Not  a  hint  have  we  of 
trials  or  diflSculties  by  the  way ;  winds  and  waves  respect 
such  a  paragon,  sea-sickness  dares  not  approach  her,  and 
her  homeward  voyage  is  managed  in  the  same  expeditious 
style.  She  bids  farewell  to  Madame  Josef  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Hocus  pocus !  She  is  once  more  at  Shallerton,  and  enters 
her  father’s  cottage  as  composedly  as  though  she  had 
returned  from  an  afternoon’s  stroll.  Of  course  it  follows,  i 
from  her  lack  of  all  characteristics  save  that  fatally  un¬ 
natural  one  of  being  always  in  the  right,  that  we  are  totally 
out  of  sympathy  with  Nancy.  We  may  recognise  the  laud¬ 
able  intention  with  which  she  sets  out  to  discover  her  sister 
Miriam,  in  order  to  inform  her  that  her  marriage  is  no 
marriage,  Mr  Godfrey  Brandon  having  another  wife  alive ; 
but  we  do  not  wish  her  success — nay,  we  are  not  without  a 
secret  satisfaction  that  Godfrey  and  Miriam  are  beyond  her 
reach  by  the  time  she  arrives  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  author 
is  responsible  for  this  our  moral  perversion.  Why  does 
she  lend  a  human  interest  to  the  culprits,  and  leave  Nancy 
with  her  burthen  of  excellences  out  in  the  cold  ? 

We  call  attention  to  the  blemishes  in  ‘  Miriam’s  Mar¬ 
riage,’  because  we  think  so  well  of  it  and  its  author. 
Mrs  Macquoid  has  no  claim  to  that  indulgence  which  is 
more  severe  than  censure.  That  she  is  possessed  of  much 
artistic  insight  and  power  of  expressing  the  same,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr  Purton  would  alone  suffice  to  prove ;  but 
other  evidence  is  not  wanting.  Norah,  with  her  instinctive 
refinement  and  aristocratic  prejudices, — her  horror  of  a 
scene  and  repugnance  to  any  display  of  emotion,  her  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  her  boy,  and  jealous  antipathy  to  Godfrey 
Brandon,  who  wants  to  take  him  off  her  hands  and  make 
a  man  of  him ;  old  Mrs  Lewellyn,  with  her  hot  temper  and 
quick  sympathies  ;  Godfrey  himself,  and  the  childish  loving 
Miriam, — all  and  each  of  these  are  indicated  by  suggestive 
touches,  sufficiently  striking  to  make  it  disappointing  that 
they  should  not  have  received  further  elaboration ;  and 
they  are  made  in  their  way — like  the  creations  of  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  and  Robert  Browning  in  theirs — life  studies^ 
serving  the  noblest  end  of  all  art — viz.,  that  of  teaching 
wen  humanity.  The  mere  skill  of  the  story-maker  in 


conabining  circumstances  and  accumulating  incidents  is  not, 
by  itself,  a  gift  of  a  very  high  order  ;  nor  is  the  transient 
interest  it  awakens  more  intellectual  in  character  than  the 
excitement  and  curiosity  felt  in  watching  a  game  of  chance. 
But  in  our  day,  did  they  but  recognise  it,  the  hands  of  the 
novelists  are  strengthened  by  a  new  power :  something  of 
the  double  heritage  of  the  poet  and  the  seer  has  devolved 
on  them.  As  with  painting,  so  with  literature.  Art  has 
become  humanitarian,  and  found  its  ideal  in  the  struggle 
near  at  hand,  in  the  passions,  sorrows,  sins,  and  wrongs  of 
the  men  whom  it  is  still  some  use  to  pity,  and  for  whom  it 
is  not  too  late  to  hope.  This  explains  the  spirit  in  which 
such  a  “  study  ”  as  *  Middlemarch  ’  is  undertaken  ;  it  has 
now  become  possible  to  approach  the  subject  of  human  life 
as  reverentially  as  Milton  and  Dante  entered  on  those  mys¬ 
tical  and  superhuman  visions  which  were  the  only  sources 
of  inspiration  in  earlier  times.  The  author  of  *  Miriam’s 
Marriage,*  if  she  has  not  yet  established  her  claim  to  be 
ranked  in  this  higher  literary  school,  has  at  least  shown  her 
ability  to  work  her  way  into  it. 

THE  D’EYNCOURTS  OF  FAIRLEIGH. 

The  D'  Eyncourte  of  Fairleigh.  A  Novel.  By  Thomas  Row  land - 
Skemp.  In  Three  Volumes.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

There  is,  we  allow,  some  amusement  to  be  got  out  of 
the  pages  of  this  most  absurd  story,  though  hardly  of  the 
kind  the  author  intended.  To  attempt  an  estimate  of  it  by 
any  serious  criticism  would  be  about  as  profitable  a  task  as 
I  to  apply  the  canons  of  art  to  the  Turk’s  head  on  a  sign¬ 
board.  It  is  mere  trash  and  twaddle,  seasoned  copiously 
with  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  on  the  principle  on 
which  bad  cooks  over-pepper  their  soup — to  disguise  its  insi¬ 
pidity.  Its  hero,  Mr  D’Eyncourt  of  Fairleigh,  whose  original 
name  was  Alfred  Brown,  first  forges  a  will  by  which  his 
patron  is  made  to  disinherit  his  only  child,  the  wife  of  the 
forger’s  brother ;  then  refuses  all  help  or  comfort  to  his 
brother’s  widow  and  her  children,  and  leaves  them  to  beg 
or  to  starve  ;  and  finally  murders  his  partner  and  father-in- 
law,  who  has  got  hold  of  the  scent  of  his  guilt,  and 
threatens  to  put  the  screw  on  him.  In  partial  punishment 
for  these  crimes,  he  is  kidnapped  into  a  thieves*  den, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  put  into  a  ricketty  boat,  and  launched 
on  the  Thames  under  cover  of  a  foggy  night  in  November, 
and  left  to  float  or  sink  as  fate  directs.  He  drifts  on  the 
coast  half  dead,  just  in  time  to  meet  the  mangled  body  of  his 
son,  who  in  a  fit  of  madness  has  leaped  from  the  cliffs 
above.  So  no  one,  at  any  rate,  can  complain  that  Mr 
Rowland-Skemp  has  not  piled  up  the  agony  high  enough. 
These  thrilling  incidents  are  set  off  and  improved  by  equally 
thrilling  bursts  of  eloquence  more  Americano^  though  most 
of  them  have  a  very  familiar  ring  to  our  ear.  As, 
for  instance,  “  Mammon  and  Mammon-worship  I  the 
great  curse  of  society,”  ejaculates  Mr  Rowland-Skemp. 
“Wealth  must  be  worshipped,  no  matter  how  acquired. 
Wealth  has  the  best  name  in  commercial  circles — it  is 
paramount  in  every  grade  of  society.  It  will  procure 
fame.  Love  must  be  sacrificed  to  this  demon  worship.” 
With  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  all  of  which, 
we  think,  we  have  met  with  before.  And  love,  agony,  and 
guilt,  each  in  turn  serves  as  the  subject  of  a  rhapsody 
equally  powerful  and  equally  novel. 

Then  we  are  taken  to  India,  and  introduced  to  a  Colonel 
Butterworth,  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service,  who,  despite  his  military  profession,  is  a  judge 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  and,  stranger  still,  a 
“  Zemindar,”  that  is,  a  native  landowner,  or  farmer  of 
taxes— whichever  view  we  choose  to  take  of  the  class — in 
Lower  Bengal.  This  functionary,  who  so  exactly  answers 
to  Mrs  Malaprop’s  definition  of  ’Cerberus—“  three  gentle¬ 
men  rolled  into  one  ” — is  applied  to  for  reinforcements  by 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  English  commander  in  the 
Burmese  war  of  1823,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as 
if,  during  the  campaign  in  Abyssinia,  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  had  made  a  similar  application,  not  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  but  to  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  The 
gallant  judge  not  only  despatches  the  troops,  but,  leaving 
the  suitors  to  shift  for  themselves,  puts  himself  at  their 
head  ;  and  the  Burmese  are  routed  in  a  triumphant  charge 
amid  shouts  of  “  Butterworth  to  the  rescue.”  In  spite  of 


V* 


hia  fondness  for  talking  of  this  Burmese  war,  to  the  causes 
of  which  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter,  we  suspect  that  our 
author  8  ideas  on  India  and  matters  connected  therewith 
are  hazy.  People  in  India  don’t  ring  bells  when  they  pay 
visits,  simply  because  there  are  none  to  ring ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Bengalee  is  “  a  dialect 
much  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Calcutta/*  seeing  that  it 
happens  to  be  their  mother  tongue. 

It  really  looks  as  if  any  stuff  was  thought  good  enough 
to  fill  a  novel.  Is  there  such  a  sharp  demand  for  literature 
of  this  kind  that  to  meet  it  we  are  driven  to  cultivate 
mental  “  waste  lands  ?  ” 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BlfDINO  OCrOBBR  28. 

*About.  Edmond,  from  the  French  of.— Handbook  of  Social  Economy,  or 
the  Worker’s  ABC.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx,  284,  68.)  Strahan. 

Black,  William.— The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  327,  311,  21s.)  Macmillan. 

Bums,  Kev.  Dawson. — The  Bases  of  the  Temperance  Reform ;  an  Expos!- 
'  tion  and  an  Appeal.  With  Replies  to  Numerous  Objections.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  vlli,  206.)  Pitman. 

Fergus  AlacEire.— The  Sons  of  Eire.  A  Novel  In  Three  Volumea 
(Crown  8vo.  pp.  290,  324,  416,  31s.  6d.)  Newbjr. 

Fraser  Tytler,  C.  C — Margaret.  (C  own  8vo,  pp.  279.  289,  218.)  Strahan. 
Gilbert,  William. — Clara  Levesque.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  .307,  .307,  .303,  31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

*Hare,  Augustus  J.  C. — Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix,  499,  482,  21s.)  Stralian. 

Harp  of  David,  Ine,  and  Deliciae  Sacne,  with  other  Poems  and  Transla¬ 
tions.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Sunday  (Chimes.’  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  x,  262.) 
I’rovost  and  Co. 

^Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  370,  3a  6d.)  Routledge. 

Johnston,  R.— The  Civil  Service 'Arithmetic.  New  Edition.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  viii,  270,  XXX,  38  .  6d.)  Longmans. 

Mollett,  John  W. — A  Layman's  Sermons  addressed  to  Himself,  and  Occa¬ 
sional  Poems.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  iv,  119.)  The  Publishing  Company. 
*Nichols,  T.  L.— Homan  Physiology  the  Basis  of  Sanitary  ana  Social 
Science.  With  numerous  lilustratiuns.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi,  479, 
78.  6d.)  Triibner. 

Scott,  Thomas.— The  Dean  of  Ripon  on  the  Physical  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  in  its  Bearing  on  the  Truths  of  Christianity.  (12mo,  pp.  39, 6d.) 
Thomas  Scott. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and  Week-days.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The 
Recreations  of  a  Countr)  Parson.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  318,  3s.  6d.) 
Longmans. 

Spiritual  Pantheism.  By  F.  H.  J.  (l2mo.  pp.  26,  6d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

I  Strange,  T.  L. — Communion  with  God.  (12mo,  pp.  13,  3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 
Tennyson,  Alfred.— Garette  and  Lynette,  etc.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  136,58.) 
Strahan. 

^Thoughts  on  Recent  Scientific  Conclusions  and  their  Relation  to  Religion. 

(Crown  Svo,  pp.  ix,  .345,  58.)  Strahan. 

Vincent,  Sir  Francis.— The  Fitful  Fever  of  a  Life.  A  Novel  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  Svo.  pp.  319,  307,  312,  318.  6d.)  Newby. 

*Wey,  Francis.— Rome.  With  345  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  Plan  of 
Rome.  (Royal  4to.  pp.  xxili,  552,  60s.)  Chimman  and  Hall. 

Will  She  Bear  It?  A  Tale  of  the  Weald.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown 
bvo,  pp.  304,  258.  268,  3l8.  6d.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

[We  are  compelled  by  press  of  other  matter  to  postpone 
until  next  Saturday  our  notes  on  “  Books  of  the  Week.”] 
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OEWING  MACHINES 
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SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Blachine, 
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of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers. — 
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AND 
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NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXVIII 

October,  1872.  Svo,  price  Os. 

CO.VT1NT9 : 

1.  Core.r 

2.  New  Shakspeariau  Interpretations. 

3.  Memorials  of  Baron  Stockmar. 

4.  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

5.  The  Fiji  Islands. 

6.  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke. 

7.  The  Progress  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

8.  G rote's  Aristotle. 

9.  The  Past  and  Future  of  Naval  Tactics. 

MEMOIRS  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son 

Baron  E.  VON  STOCKMAR.  Translated  from  the  German  hr 
O.  A.  M.  Edited  by  F.  Max  MUUer,  M.A.  2  vols.,  c^  8v/ 
price  218.  [Early  in  November.  ’ 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol  I.,  8vo,  price  lOs.  [On  November  7. 

GROTESQUE  ANIMALS,  invented,  described,  and 

portrayed  by  E.  W.  COOKE,  R.A.,  F.R.8.,in  Twenty-four  Plates 
with  Elucidatory  Cummeuts.  Royal  4to,  price  218.  ' 

[Early  in  December. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  3  vols.,  Svo,  price  528. 6d. 

[Nearly  ready. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Edited 

by  Professor  BRUHNS.  Translated  by  J  jie  and  Caroline  Lassells. 
2  vols.,  Svo,  with  Three  Portraits.  [In  November. 


ESTIMATES  of  the  ENGLISH 

W'illiam  the  Conqueror  to  George  the  Third. 
SANFORD.  Crown  Svo,  price  i2s.  6d. 


KINGS  from 

By  J.  LANGTON 


MEMOIR 


BISHOP  COTTON,  with 


Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs 
COTTON.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  [Nearly  r^y. 

TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS :  a  Sequel  to 

‘Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.’  By  GEORGE  w.  COX, 
M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON  JONES.  Crown  8to, price  lOs.  fld. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME;  with  Ini/  and  the 

Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MACAULAY.  New  Edition. 
16mo,  with  Vignette,  price  3s.  dd. 

NUOVA  ITALIA;  or,  Tours  and  Retours  through 

France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily;  a  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.  By 
NOMEN  TIN O,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  Svo,  price  5s. 

OTHER  WORLDS  than  OURS;  the  Plorality  of 

Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
K.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Third  Edition,  revised;  with  14  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  Svo,  price  10s.  Od. 


The  ORBS  AROUND  US;  a  Series  of  Familiar 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By  R.  A  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Crown  Svo, 
price  7s.  6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM.  Nine  Essays  by 

various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  OKBY  SHIPLEY,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

SEASIDE  MUSINGS  on  SUNDAYS  and  WEEK- 

DAYS.  By  A.  K.  H.  B..  Author  of  ‘  The  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parsou.’  Crown  8vo,  price  38.  6d. 

FROM  OLD  to  NEW;  a  Sketch  of  the  Present 

Religious  Position,  in  Eight  Lectures.  By  F.  REGINALD 
STATHAM.  Crown  8vo,  price  6a 

The  SOCIAL  GROWTHS  of  the  NINETEENTH 


CENTURY;  an  Essay  In  the  Science  of  Sociology. 
NALD  STATHAM.  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 


By  F.  REGI- 


STONEHENGE  on  the  DOG  in  HEALTH  and 

DISEASE.  Second  and  CheaiB  r  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  wUU 
73  Portraits  of  Dogs  and  other  Illustrations.  Square  crown  ovo, 
price  78.  (id. 

LONGMANS’  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS  and  STRUC- 

TURES.  By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  C.E.,  Ac.,  n 

Machinery  to  the  War  Department,  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  Sma 
svo,  price  .3s.  6d. 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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CHAPMAN'  &  HALL’S  !  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


rOBSTEE’S  LIFE  OF  DIOIENS. 


Early  ia  November  will  be  published,  the  SECOND  VOLUME  of 


the  life  of  OH-mES  DICKENS. 


18-12-1852. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  JOHN  BUROOTNE,  Baet., 

HIS  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts  from 
^Journals  during  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  Wars ;  Letters  of  the 
Duke  of  \\elUngton,  Marquis  of  Angleser,  Lords  Uardinge,  Pal- 
menton  and  Herbert.  Sir  Robert  Pe«,  Lord  Raglan,  Omar  Pasha, 
and  many  other  celebrated  Men.  Also  the  Private  ana  Official  Corre- 


BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 


spondence  of  Sir  John  Buraoyne  during  the  Crimean  War.  Edited  by 
Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  GEO^RQE  WROTTESLEY,  Royal  Engineers. 
2vo18.,8to.  With  Portraits. 


WITH  POSTBAITS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Thirds  Volume  will  complete  the  work. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


OUR  WORK  in  PALESTINE:  a  History  of  the 

Resesrches  conducted  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  Captains 
WILSON.  ANDERSON.  WARREN,  kc.  Fcap.  8to,  lUustrated  by 
upwards  of  Fifty  Woodcuts  and  Plans,  3s.  6d. 


Vol.  I.  Twelfth  Editioa. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


A  SEARCH  after  SUNSHINE;  a  Visit  to  Algeria  in 

1871.  By  Lady  HERBERT,  Author  of  *  Impressions  of  Spain  * 
Square  crown  Svo.  With  upwards  of  Twenty  Illustrations  engraved 
by  George  Pearson. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 


A  LADY  of  the  LAST  CENTURY ;  Mrs  Elizabkth 

MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs  Montagu  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  By  Dr  DORAN,  Author  of  '  The  Queens  of  England  of  the 
House  of  iianorer.’  Svo. 


FOR  OCTOBER. 


LETTERS  of  LORD  BYRON  HITHERTO  UNPUB- 

LISHED.  Edited  by  HENRY  SCUULTESS  YOUNG.  DemySvo. 


EDITED  BY  JOHN  MORLEY. 

[Ready  this  day. 


A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERUSALEM. 

By  JAMES  CREAGH.  Svo. 


ROME.  By  Francis  Wey.  With  an  Introduction 

W.  W.  STORY,  Author  of  ‘  Koba  di  Roma  ’  Contaiuing  216  beautiful 
Illuatrations.  Forming  a  magnificeut  Volume  in  super-royal  Ato, 
price  £3. 


DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS:  or,  Anecdotes  of  the 

Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  JOHN  TIMBS, 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  ‘Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists.’  a  vols.,  crown 
8yo,  21s. 


The  HUMAN  RACE.  By  Louis  Fiouier.  Demy 


8vo.  with  243  Engravings  on  Wood  and  8  Chromo-LitLographs, 
price  188. 


TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.  By  the  Rer.  Feedeeiok 

ARNOLD.  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  21s. 


TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHINESE 

EMPIRE.  By  LOUIS  de  CARN£,  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Exploration  of  the  Mekong.  Demy  Svo,  with  Illustrations. 


A  NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION  of  SOUTH  SEA 

BUBBLES.  Bjr  the  EAEL  and  the  DOCIOB.  Crown  Svo,  Oe. 


CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITION  of  POOR  MISS 

FINCH.  By  WILKIE  COLLINS,  Author  of  ‘The  Woman  in 
White.’  Crown  8ro,*  Os. 


ANTHONY  TEOLLOPE’3  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony 


TUOLLOl-ET  3  vols. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  THROWN  TOGETHER 

By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY,  Author  of  ‘Misunderstood. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 


GOD  and  MAN.  Conferences  delivered  at  Notre 

Dame  in  Paris.  By  the  Rev.  I’ere  LACOUDAIRE.  Crown  Svo,  RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-otreet,  W. 

•  price  6».  I 

RABIES  and  HYDROPHOBIA.  By  George  Pahlisher.  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

FLEMING,  R  E.  Demy  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  price  15s. _ _ _ 


FROM  THE  TIMES. 


“ .  .  .  .  Throughout  the  whole  book  the  author  has  shown  hlmsel 
master  uf  the  difflcuft  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  treat,  and  we  can 
■cordially  reoonuueud  his  volume  to  aU  those  whom  its  subject-matter 
concerns.” 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES.  By  Major  William 

BIOKRISON  BELL.  2  voU.,  demy  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations 
aud  Maps. 


”  Major  Bell  travelled  as  a  general  and  impartial  observer.  He  had  none 
of  those  tastes  pronounced  to  depravity  which  irresistibly  impel  a  man  to 
bore  his  readers.  ...  He  had  good  introductions,  and  found  access 
everywhere  to  the  best  official  society.  .  .  .  He  kept  his  eyw  and  his 
ears  open ;  he  seems  to  have  seen  all  that  was  best  worth  seeing,  and  to 
have  heard  much  that  was  well  worth  hearing.  .  .  .  He  is  evidently 
blessed  with  a  great  stock  of  good  humonr,  and  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  an  agreeable  travelling  companion.  .  .  ,.  The  text  u  interspersed 
with  clever  illustrative  sketches,  which  often  bring  things  more  clearly 
before  one  than  whole  pages  of  type. — Times,  August  14,  1872. 


WITHIN  the  MAZE:  a  Novel.  By  Mrs  Henri 

WOOD,  Author  of  ‘  East  Lynne,’  kc.  8  vols. 


A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE:  a  Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,*  kc.  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 


A  DOG  of  FLANDERS,  and  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  OUI D  A,  Author  of  ‘  Puck,’  ‘  Follo  Forine,’  kc.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  price  10s.  Cd. 


A  MINGLED  YARN.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  A  Trap  to 

Catch  a  Sunbeam,’  kc.  3  vols. 


^There  is  striking  originality  and  no  little  vigour  in  ‘  A  Dog  of  Flanders, 
end  otlier  Stories,’ by  Ouida.  The  ‘Dog  of  Flanders’  is  worthy,  dear  old 


to  discuKs  a  bone  or  share  a  biscuit  with  the  celebrated  ‘  Kab  and  his 
•■neuds;’  and  what  more  can  be  said  in  a  dog’s  favour?  The  story  is  a 
beautiful  and  a  pathetic  one.  though  it  is  almost  too  distressing.  The  early 
sunerlngs  of  the  poor,  faithful  dog  engender  a  strong  desire  to  go  out  and 
avenge  his  wrongs  upon  some  hard-hearted  biped ;  aud  the  fateoi  the  boyi«h 
from  his  little  sweetheart,  robbed  of  his  good  name,  cheated 
o*  his  due  meed  of  merit,  and  left  to  die  with  his  dog  of  cold,  and  hunger, 
111  .i**®^**®^’  despair,  is  enough  to  melt  the  nether  miilstoae. 
iua«tr.ited  London  News,  August  31. 


WOMAN’S  WRONG  :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs  Eiloaet, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Curate’s  Discipline.’  3  rols.,  crown  8vo. 

‘‘  Mrs  Eiloart  has  never  written  anything  better  than  ‘  Woman’s  Wrong.' 
She  has  always  been  happy  in  drawing  her  characters  and  in  her  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  this  time  she  has  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plot,  or  rather  on  a  plot 
involving  a  most  Interjjtiag  iioint.*’— Fun. 


CHAPMAN  aad  HALL,  103  riccadilly- 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  a’ad  SON,  New  Burlingtoa  street 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


CLARA  LEVESaUE.  By  William 

GILBERT,  Author  of  ‘  Shirley  Hall  Apylum,’ 
k,:.  3  vole. 

BESSIE.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  *  Nathalie,’  &c.  3  vole. 

“Mies  Kavanagh'e  books  are  always  readable 
and  ladylike  She  is  an  able  exponent  of  female 
character,  with  a  charm  of  her  own.  Of  ‘  Bessie  ’ 
herself  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  she  is  naive 
and  charming,  affectionate  and  unselfish.  Bessie’s 
own  love  story  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  auto¬ 
biography  Miss  Kavanagh  has  produced.”— 
Athenaeum. 

AMY  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average 
merit .  ” — Athenaeum. 

‘‘  A  very  capital,  spirited,  and  interesting  story.” 
— Standard. 

The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET.  By 

ALICE  KING,  Author  of  ‘Queen  of  Her¬ 
self,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“An  interesting  and  readable  novel.  Miss  King 
lias  the  art  of  seizing  the  telling  points  of  a  story, 
and  is  skilful  in  portraying  character.  Her  lan¬ 
guage  is  charmingly  correct..” — Examiner.  * 

WRAYFORD’S  WARD  and  other 

Tales.  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of 

•  Grandmother's  Money,’  &c.  3  vols. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  nilLLrOTTS,  Author  of 

•  Maggie’s  Secret,’  &c.  3  vols. 

TREVOR  COURT.  By  Mrs  H.  B. 

I’AULL.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers, 
18  Great  SI arl borough-street. 


the  fortnightly  review 

X  for  NOVEMBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  SIORLEY. 
contents: 

The  Clerical  Party  in  Belgium.  By  Emile  de 
Laveleye. 

On  the  Supposed  Necessity  of  some  Metaphysical 
Problems.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Fourier  By  Arthur  J.  Booth. 

The  Gold  Question  and  the  Slovement  of  Prices 
in  Germany.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 
Rousseau  in  Paris  (]/44-.')H).  By  the  Editor. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.  Chaps.  LXV.  toLXVIII. 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Critical  Notices :  Fowler's  Inductive  Logic,  by 
J.  Sully.  Some  Bcoks  of  the  Mouth,  by 
Sidney  Colvin. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

the  quarterly  review, 

X  No.  266,  is  pubUshed  THIS  DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

1.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  Cabinet 
31inister. 

II.  Completion  of  St  Paul’s. 

HI.  Baron  Stockmar. 

IV.  Consciousness  of  Dogs. 

V.  Velasquez. 

VI.  A  French  Diplomatist  in  Italy. 

VII.  East  African  Slave  Trade. 

VIII.  Position  of  Parties. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

IMPOETANT  TO  INVESTOES. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  Cd., 

ESSAYS  WRITTEN  FOR  THE 
WELLINGTON  PRIZE. 

SELECTED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  BY  BIS  OHACB’B 
DESIRE,  FROM  THOSE  SPECIALLY  MENTIONED 
BY  THE  ARBITER. 

LIST  OF  AUTHORS. 

1.  By  Lieut.  J.  T.  Hildyu'd,  71st  Highland 
Light  Infantry. 

11.  By  Lieutenant  Stanicr  Waller,  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers. 

I II.  By  Captain  J.  C.  Russell,  10th  Royal  Hussars. 

IV.  By  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley,  C-B., 

K.C.M.G. 

V.  By  General  J.  R.  Craufurd. 

VJ.  By  Lieutenant  C.  Cooper  King,  Royal  Marine 
Artillery. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

NOVEMBER,  1872.  No.  DCLXXXV. 
Price  28.  Cd. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Parisians. — Book  II. 

The  Shores  of  Biscay. 

On  a  Resurrectionist. 

A  True  Reformer,  Part  IX. 
Montalembcrt. 

La  Bruyere. 

The  End  of  the  Banquet. 

Our  Autumn  Manoeuvres. 

W,  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
J^ondon. 

I^^RASER’S  MAGAZINE  for 
-  NOVEMBER,  being  No.  XXXV.  of  the 
New  Series.  Edited  by  J.  A.  FRUUDE,  M.A. 

CONTENTS : 

Autumn  Manoeuvres.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
Chaplain-General. 

A  Bad  Five  Alinutes  in  the  Alps. 

The  Panthays  of  YUn-nan. 

Our  Grcat-Grandmoiliers ;  or.  Sketches  from 
Aloniagu  House.  By  the  Autlior  of  '  Flemish 
Interiors.’— Parts  111.  and  IV. 

Movements  in  the  Star  Depths.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 

Demonology.— 1.  II.  By  M.  D.  Conway. 

Dr  Livingstone. 

Poesis  Humana. 

New  Tales  from  the  Norse.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 
Mis- Education.  By  Thomas  Wright  (the 

”  Journeyman  Engineer  ”). 

Six  Months  of  Prefecture  under  Gambetta.  By 
an  Ex-Secretary. 

lx)ndon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.. 
1  utemoster-row. 


npHE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

X  CIRCULAR  for  October.  Now  ready 
(post  free).  Containing  a  carefully  selected  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment, paying  5  to  20  per  cent. 
Messrs  JONES  and  TALL>5nTIRE,  British  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Change-alley, 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Bank. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Cd.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVE8T- 
AIENTS  :  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Aloney  Alarkets,  &c.,with  an  enumeration  of  S:ue 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON.  44 
Threadneedle-street.  London,  E.C. 

ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.’S 

NEW  MUSIC. 


THE  POPULAR  VOCAL  DUETS. 

The  FLOWER-  GATHERERS. 

Vccal  Duet.  By  the  Author  and  Composer 
of”  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?  ” 48. : free 
by  post  24  stamps.  ”  This  cannot  tail  to  he  a 
favourite  duet.”— Vide  Dublin  Express. 

rpHE  GIPSY  COUNTESS.  This 

X  ever  popular  Vocal  Duet  for  Soprauo'and 
Tenor.  Words  by  Airs  Crawford.  Music  by 
STEPHEN  GLOVER.  Free  by  post  for  24 
stamps.  Ditto  as  a  liano  Solo,  by  W.  S. 
ROCKSTRO,  same  price.  The  Gipsy  Countess 
is  founded  on  the  tradition,  current  in  the  North 
of  England,  tiiat  a  young  Earl  of  one  of  the 
border  counties  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  met  a 
beautiful  gipsy  girl,  whose  charms  at  once  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  his  heart.  It  is  pleasant 
and  varied,  and  comprises  soprano  and  tenor 
solos. 

PULASKI’S  BANNER.  Vocal 
Duet.  Words  by  LONGFELLOW.  Alusic 
by  Aliss  AI.  LINDSAY  (Airs  J.  W.  Bliss).  For 
Soprano  and  Contralto,  48.  ”  Well  wortliy  of  the 
author  of  ‘  Excelsior  ’  .  .  .  Melodised  with 
power  and  expresssion.” — Church  and  State 
Gazette.  ”  Alusic  equally  simple,  adequate,  aud 
expressive.”- Court  Journal. 

New  vocal  duets  by  Miss  M. 

LINDSAY  (Mrs  J.  W.  Bliss),  for  Soprano 
and  Contralto,  post  free  at  half-price  (in  stamps). 

Too  Late,  Too  Late  I  Low  at  Thy  Feet 
(Sacred).  48.  !  (Sacred).  48. 

Far  Away.  48.  Pulaski’s  Banner.  48. 

Tired  (Sacred).  48.  The  Bridge.  4s. 

Speak,  Speak  Gently.  Excelsior.  48. 

38.  The  Psalm  of  Life.  Ss. 

London  :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO..  New  Burlington-strcet.  Order  of  all 
Musicsellers. 


London  dialecticat 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.c 
Wednesday,  November  6,  1872. -Mr  Aivv 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 

OUNDAY  lecture  SOCIET^ 

O  The  Society’s  Lectures  will  be  resuracfl  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM  1*La  v 
on  SUNDAY,  the  .3rd  of  November,  1872  com  ’ 
menclng  each  afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  nrcciKPiv 
Twenty-four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  endlii^r 
4.,h  May,  1873,  will  be  given.  The  first  Series  o'? 
Eight  Lectures  will  be  as  foilows : 

1872.— Nov.  3— W.  B.  CARPENTER  Eg.i 


rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

X  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  AIEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

.CAUTION.-  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig's,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


B.A.  (Cambridge),  on  “  A  Bar  of  Iron.’^’’ 

Nov.  17.— l*rofe88or  W,  K.  CLIFFORD  AI  A 
gambridgeX  on  ”  The  Dawn  of  the  Sciences  in 

J.  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS,  Es.i 
M.A.  (Oxford),  on  “  The  Renaissance  of  Alodern 
Europe;’  a  Review  of  the  Scientific.  Artistic 
Rationalistic,  Revolutionary  Revival,  datioir  frr.m 
the  fifteenth  century.  ® 

CONWAY,  Esq.,  on 

“The  Aloral  Ideas  of  Eastern  Nations.*’  ^ 

Dec.  8.- JOHN  RAE,  Esq.,  AI.D.,  LL.D  on 
‘‘Arctic  Experience;  with  a  description  of ’the 
Esquimaux. " 

Dec.  15.- JOHN  S.  BRISTOWE.  Esq.,  M.D 
(LondonX  Examiner  in  Aledicine  to  the  University 
of  London,  on  ”  The  Ear ;  and  how  we  hear  ” 
1873.— Jan.  5.— W.  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.,  B.A. 
(Oxford),  on  ‘‘The  next  Transit  of  the  Planet 
Venus;  and  the  measurement  of  the  distances  of 
the  Planets  from  the  Sun.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Tickets  for  eaeh 
Series  of  Eight  Lectures  at  reduced  prices.  For 
tickets  apply  (^  letter)  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer. 
WM.  HENRY  DO.MVILLE,  Esq.,  15  Gloucester! 
crescent,  Hyde-park,  W.  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One 
Shilling. 

OT  JAMES’S  HALL.- Tuesday  and 

O  Wednesday  Evenings,  Nov.  6  and  6,  at 
Eight  o’clock.  Air  HENRY  M.  STANLEY’S 
REAIINISCKNCES  of  a  FOUR  AIONTHS’ 
RESIDENCE  with  Dr  LIVINGSTONE. 
Tickets,  58  ,  .’ts.,  28..  and  Is.,  at  Austin's,  St  James's 
Hall,  and  Mitchell’s,  33  Old  Bond-street. 

Cancer  hospital  (1851), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  ”  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspee'inlly  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  ^fore  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  mat  the 
rellei  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

New  Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  - 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond-  street),  AV . 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C . 

Gives  instruction  in 

AIINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  MU 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  M  . 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  „  q 
Three  Trays . 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wun  .  q 

I’ive  Trays .  o  o  ^ 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  witli 

Eight  Drawers . 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wun  q  0 
Twelve  Drawers  . 

Alore  extensive  Collections. 

Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60  to  *60  Gum 
with  every  requisite  to  Science 

the  study  of  these  Interesting  branch^  of  ^wn 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  P*® 
the  traveller  in  sdl  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  wme  of  t  © 
specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select. 
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IMPBOVED  IN  COLOUR. 


IMPROVED  IN  BURNING. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. 


XrORTH  LONDON  or  UNIVER- 

iN  8ITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL.  -  The 
('ommittee  arc  compelled  to  plead  most  earnestly 
for  pecuniary  help  Money  has  seldom  been  more 
urjrently  needed  to  meet  the  outlay.  The  receipts 
during  the  last  four  months  do  not  cover  the 
expenses  of  one.  Contributions,  &c..  will  be  most 
thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  ENFIELD,  Esq.,  19 
Chester-terrace,  Regent’s-park,  and  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  H.  J.  KELLY,  R.N.,  Secretary. 

National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


riivsiciAN— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King's- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
3litre-8trcet,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays —morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£70a000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

pH(ENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lonibard- 

X  street  and  Charing-cr.)S8.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  eflected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

\rORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCaN- 

-Ll  tile  insurance  company. 

(Established  1809 ) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,250  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  553,80.3  0  8 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  3IORHISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

1*.  Du  I*re  Grenfell,  Esq  Jas.  Du  Buisson.  Esq. 
A.  Klockmann,  Esq.  George  Young.  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 


J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W.  De 
Schroeder. 


George  Young.  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 


Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 

Manager  in  London— G.  F.  BURNETT. 

Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 

Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  31anager— DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  aud  on  whic'i  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
8;ifety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

Tl>e  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3l8t  December,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
lutes  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 
_.V*e  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
»*06,42^. 

Prosp^tuses  and  every  information  can  be 
Obtained  at  the 

,  ^  CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 61  Threadneedle- street.  (E.C.) 

Office— 8  Waterloo-place.  (S.W.) 

Edinburgh— 04  Princes-street. 


The  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Comhill,  London ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £l,13I,iS94 

Life  Premiums .  272,9*9 

Interest  on  Investments .  199,574 

Total  Income . £1,604,117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  See. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  TUB  CONSEQUENT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

PnOVIDED  POR  DT  A  POLICT  OP  THE 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


AN  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OP  £3  TO  £6  6a. 

INSURE9£l,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
TUB  RATE  OP  £6  PER  WEEK  POR  INJURT. 

£650,000  bftve  been  PcMdas  Compensation, 

ONE  out  of  every  12  Axmaal  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EAC  H  T  E AR- 
For  particnlars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  I  Every  Thurs- 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Oct 
10  and  24,  al 
3  p.m. 


Oct.  \  Mond 
,  at  \  7,21. 
j  4,  at 


Monday,  Oct. 
7,21,  and  Nov. 
4.  at  5  a.m. 


MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  K  X  A  N-  I  \ 

DKIA  (Every  Tburs- 1  Ever>' Monday 

*ADEN  day,  at  2  p.m.  [  at  5  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  J 

tGALLE  'i 
fMADRAS 

♦  P  V  w  A  wr?  I  Thursday,  Oct. )  Monday,  Oct. 
tSINO^PORE  I  ^4.  atj  j.^jncl^'ov. 

t  JAPAN  J 

t  AUSTRALIA  ; 

tNEW  ZEA- !  Thursday,  Oct.)  Monday,  Nov. 
LAND  :  24,  at  2  p.m.  >  4,  at  5  a. m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  V’enice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Oct.  4, 18,  and  Nor.  1,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BilUter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  inforuiation,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall-streer.  London,  orOrientaN 
place,  Southampton. 


r;.RESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewrj',  London. 
FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vic  , 
cap  03,  are  now  Issued  by  the  Gresham  Society. 
Ther  are  a  perfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  tne  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  her  own  separate  use.  A 
marrind  man  may  insure  his  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society’s  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

MARION  AND  CO. 

Have  the  most  varied  Collection  of  Photogrnph.s 
(Persons,  Pictures,  and  Places),  readUy  arranged 
for  inspection  and  selection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

22  and  13  SOHO-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


CAUTION. 


ELKINQTON  &  CO. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plat«-d  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  nuallty 
offered  for  sale  as  “KLKINGTON’8  BEST 
ELECTRO-PLAT E,”  to  warn  tlie  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
aU  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 
Ob  the  Manupactort,  N  E  W  H  A  L  L 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 

RUPTURES- BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  is  allowed  1^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Alen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoioed,  a  soft  handsm  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  la 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  he  detected,  and  may  be  woru 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad.  and  the  Trusa 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  2Ia,  26a.  6d.,  and 
3)a  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  42s..  aud  52s.  6iJ. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  12s.,  and  32s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WIilTK, 
Post-Office,  Piocadillf. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d.. 
7a  6d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


Emigrants  and  persons 

GOING  ABROAD  are  recommended  to 
take  with  them  a  good  supply  of  PARK’S  LIFE 
PILLS,  and  by  their  judicious  use  prevent  and 
cure  the  disorders  incident  to  change  of  climate. 

They  possess  the  most  astonishing  and  invigo¬ 
rating  propertiea  and  are  an  excellent  preventi- 
tive  against  dysentery,  lethargy,  faintings,  fevers, 
cholera,  Ac. 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Mossm  jay  »re  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  king'dom.  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  ordera.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Slice  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
[ouming  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE,  ' 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


BODDADLT  S  PSP3INE  POWDER 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (boitles  * 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 
1856,  ’ 

SOLE  NEPAL.  PARIS  BXniBTTTON,  18G7 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868,  ’ 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Part. 

since  18M  x  luis 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  48.  AND  8s 
DeUclous  and  agreeable  to  Uke,  and  superior  to 
All  others* 

BOTTDATJLT’S  PEPSINE  4s. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria 
Paris.  ’ 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court 
London,  E.C.  ’ 

3ray  be  obtained  through  aU  Chemists. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  BIr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Caciolne,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 
f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLR— 

i.  V  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  it«  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  .  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


QUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  Its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  prep.iration  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Wa’ers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


E  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  SON’S 

CONDI- 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
wlebrated  Receipts  and  Blanufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  «  Edwards  street,  Portinan  souare) 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
I’ruicess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Axgel-Passaob,  93  Upper  Thames-Strbet, 
London. 


Elizabeth  Laecriby. 


(OXYGENATED 

V-f  Solution  pure  Ox 


me'nt  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  Its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

OBEAM  OF  IBISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brand  v.  Note 
the  words  "Kinaban’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  DXFDRD-STREET,  W. 


Nose  machine.  — This  is  a 

simple  successful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOs.  f)d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  llolbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 


^^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remedv  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorlers 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  bead, 
ache  So  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  d^ression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  sffections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  hea’tby  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Hedicir.e 
Vendor,  is.  Ud.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


stamps 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holbom, 

London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 

Sroducea  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
iately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  3s.  6d.,  5e.  6d.,  and 
lOs.  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross's  Cantaarides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 


SAVOKT  and  MOORE’S  rAUCRRATtC 
EMULSION  and  PANCKKATINK  are  tba  moat 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
.Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomacn.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVOBY  AND  MOOBE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemista 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


’ANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre¬ 
dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
ens  Hair.  3s.  6d. ;  sent  by  poet  for  54 
)8. — ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Lon- 
op^ite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  Dye, 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS 

'T^HfS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
i  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  hss 
conferred  ujwn  mankind;  for,  duriag  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  lo  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  w».8  considered  a  romance; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  m<dlcine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 
public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  discoveries  of  the  present  a^ie. 

These  I'ills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  P*ri.. 

Obtained  through  any  fhemlrt  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  is.l^d.  and  28.  9d  per  box. _ 

GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 

•  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  ana 
empliaticaily  guarantees  perfect  lrw*doni  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  hispajnlew 
and  self-aehesive  system  of  ^xing  Arritiral  leem 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross,  it  is 
mereW  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the 
.aid  oi  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  It. 
I’rice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom, 
London . 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Bledlcal  Profession  adopt 

HOBSON’S  PBFF4BATI0N  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Ikittles  from  3s., 
and  in  Boxes  from  28.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists 
and  the  Blanufacturers, 

T  H  O  BI  A  S  BI  O  R  S  O  N  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


f;  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

' "  BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 

This  dellcions  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Ke-t 
Morelia,  supersedes  wine  in  many  households,  is 
much  favoured  by  sportsmen,  and  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profession  as  a  valuable 
tonic  in  cases  of  weakness. — Onler  of  any  Wine 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT.  IMstillery, 
.Maidstone.  428.  per  dozen.  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  ”  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles.^ _ . 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  nujst  nueno  . 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  " 

tion  Daily  at  57  Great  RusseJl-etreit, 

British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street.  Blooms- 

In  the  press,  •  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  G.  H.  JONES. _ _ _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are 

the  most  gentle,  yet  roost  effective 
aperients,  and  therefore  better  calculated  *_ 
family  medicine  than  any  other  ' 

always  set  the  stomach  right,  rouse  Jb®  • 
stimulate  the  kidneys,  and  thoroughly 
whole  system.  Holloway's  Pills  are 
in  chronic  weakness  of  the  stomach,  induce  y 
luxurious  livinGT,  sedentary  habits,  ^  , 

causes.  They  have  the 

health  after  every  other  means  had  _  ui]* 

they  are  purifying  they  are  strengthening . 

regulating  they  are  increasing  nervous  ai  d 

cuTar  power.  These  l*ills  do  not  exc  te 
vinlent  action  of  the  body  ;  hence  tl  J _ 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

I>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX, 

T:>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-O  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK, 

X BRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

J  PATENT  SAFETY  BIATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS, 

HRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  BIATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

I^RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-J  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

ORYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
J  or  use  wherever  a  match  is  freqaentlv  reouirod. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magi'esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  beet  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  2o,  1872 


MR  JEAFFRESON'S  NEW  WORK, 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK. 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  SntAXD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coatinfi;'  of  pure  fc^ilver  over 
Hi*acic’8  Nickel,  a  metal  amalffamuted,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years'  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
_ ELECTRO-PLATED. 


brides  and  BRIDALS 


Author  of  ‘  A  Book  about  the  Clergy,*  fcc. 


Contents  Antiquity  oi  Aiainmoniai  c  ustoms.  Marriage  oy  capture,  Marriage  oy  Purchase 
The  Church  Porch.  Espousals,  Celebration  of  Marriage,  Publication  of  Banns,  Ancient  Restraints  on 
rr/fdom  of  Marriace,  Pre-Contracts,  Marriages  in  Strict  Order  and  Marriages  by  License,  The 
WA^inir  Ring,  the  Ring-finger,  the  Gimmal  Ring,  Costumes  of  Brides,  Bridesmaids,  and  Groomsmen, 
w^dina  Cake,  Wedding  Presents,  The  Dinner  and  the  Dance,  Sport  and  Pastimes,  Bridal  Music, 
Wading  Sermons,  Infantile  Wedlock,  Lucky  Days  and  Lawful  Hours,  Parental  Authority,  Discipline 
Af  Laws  and  Novels,  Sermons  and  Essays,  Old  Proverbs  about  Marriage  and  Women, 

characteristics  of  Womankind  in  Old  Time,  The  Spinsters  of  Past  Times,  Medical  Women  and  White 
Slaves  Clerii^  Marriage,  Lay-marriages  during  the  Commonwealth,  Taxes  on  Celibacy,  Curious 
Marriages  Clandestine  and  Irregular  Marriages,  Prisons  and  Lawless  Churches,  Fleet  Marriages,  The 
Fleet  Cleiiry  I-oi’d  Hard«  ick’s  Marriage  Act,  The  Savoy  Chapel,  Gretna  Green  Matches,  The  Carrying 
Mwav  of  Heiirsses.  The  Royal  Fleet  Marrisgos,  The  Royal  Marriage  Act,  Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister,  Honeymoon  Trips  and  Cards,  Samuel  .Tohnson  on  Matrimony,  Jeux  d'Esprit  against 
Wives  Dissolution  of  Partnership  in  Catholic  England  and  in  Recent  Times, 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  < 
12  TableSpoont 
12  Dessert  do. 
12  Tea  do. 
2  Salt  do. 

1  Mustard  do. 
6  Egg  do. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough -street 


1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

:EAD  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 


Cruet 


_ - _ , _  w  /VO.  j  1  niiu  vuuw 

Services,  70s.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equa 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  procese 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  tO' 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-pluting. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty* 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  o  0  .£1  2  » 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.050.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  spon^ng  baths,  from  7s.  6d. ; 
ip  baths,  Brom  158. ;  pen  oaths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of 


O  S  T  -  IF 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  ready.  Twelve  Pages. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 
-  to  Investors. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EstABLISHBD  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR 

ESSENCE  OP  ANCHOVY. 

ESTA-BIilSHEZD  1760.- 

107  STRAND  (Corner  of  Savoy  Steps), 

LONDON. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE.  . 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINR 

Advtcb  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  asauage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  ^sterns  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLK  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MannfactoryandSbow  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


c  .  ■ 


1068 


I  Carvers 
per  Pair. 


Do.,  with 
Do.,  wi 
blades 


M  ^  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

appointment  to  h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales,  ’ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock, 

LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  20  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS 
At  39 -Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newjian  Strait;  4,  5,  ati  6  Perr/’s  Place;  and  1  Newmin  Yard,  London,  W. 

rEIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  r>EDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of  pLOCKS,  CANDELABRA 

SILVER.— TheREALNlCKELSILV'EU.  IRON  and  BRAS.S  BEDSTEADS  In  the  KJ  BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  tmaranJli 

itroduced  more  tlian  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  ,  Kingdom.  A  very  Inrjre  assortment  of  every  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure 
.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  pa^pnt  process  description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Composite  Iron  the  productions  of  the  first  Blanufactan-w  nf 
f  Blessrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  be,  d  all  doubt  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children's  Cots,  &c.,  is  on  Paris,  from  whom  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  fm 
»e  best  article  next  to  sterling  sil\  hat  can  be  1  view  In  the  spacious  Show-rooms. Upwards  of  150  ports  them  direct.  *“* 

sed  as  such,  ci flier  usefully  or  on  mtally,  as  ;  different  Pattenis  always  fixed  for  inspection.  |  Clocks . from  7s  fld  to  £45 

y  no  possible  test  can  it  be  dlstin,^  ohed  from  1  These  are,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaran-  Candelabra,  per  pair... from  ISs  M  to  £16  lOs 

sal  silver.  -  I  teed  quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture.  Bronzes . from  48  6d  to  £16  IGa 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  ’st  quality  1  Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long,  m 

)r  finish  and  durability,  as  follows :  '  2  ft  ti  in  wide,  Hs  each.  /  i  U  IDhiK  I ,  Warranted. — The  most 

viiLiu  I  r  ..ii  I  Kmc’.  Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints,  varied  assortment  of  TABLE  C1:tt  vpv 

Palterns  '  oJ  O  d  .r  or*  1  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &c.,  6  ft  long,  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale 


introduced  more  tlian  30  years  ago  Dy  W  J 
S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  pa^^nt 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  be,  d  1 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  sil\  hi 
used  as  such,  citlier  usefully  or  on  ;r 
by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  dlstin,^  oh 
real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  -si 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows :  ' 


nt  process 
d  all  doubt 
hat  can  be 
;ntally,  as 
ohed  from 

st  quality 


Palterns.  ' 

Fiddle  F  ad  King’s 
nr  Old  or  or 

Silver.  Th'ead.  Shell. 

£  s. 

d  £ 

s. 

d.  '  £  s.  d. 

l2  Tsble  forks . 

1  10 

.  2 

1 

.  2  4. 

12  Table  spoons . 

I  10 

.  2 

1 

.24. 

12  De»8ert  forks . 

1  2 

.  1 

7 

.  1  10  . 

12  Besseit  spouus  . 

1  2 

■ 

•  4 

7 

.  1  10  . 

1 2  Tea  s;KK)iis . 

.  14 

.1  . 

19 

.11. 

G  Eez  sponiis.  xilt  bowls 

.  9 

•I  • 

12 

.  .  13  6 

2  Sauce  ladles  . 

.  6 

8 

.  .  9  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . 

.  6 

^  1 

8 

.  .  9  . 

2  Salt  spoons,  ;;ilt  bowls  , 

.  3 

1 

4 

.  .  4  6 

1  Mustard  spoon,  gt.  bl. 

i  •  ‘ 

6'  . 

2 

.  .  2  3 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  .. 

.  2 

6  . 

3 

6.4. 

1  Fair  of  ft->h  carvers  ... 

I  .  19 

3  1 

2 

6  1  3  6 

1  Butter  knife . 

1  .  2 

®i  • 

3 

6  1  .  3  9 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

.  10 

J 

11 

.  .  12  . 

1  Sugar  silter . 

.  3 

1 

4 

.  :  .  4  . 

Total . . 

1  9  1 

•  G 

13 

6  12  14  6 

Bedsteads.— The  best  show  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BED.STEADS  In  the 
I  Kingdom.  A  very  large  assortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  l.’rass,  and  Composite  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children's  Cots,  Ac.,  is  on 
!  view  in  the  spacious  Show-rooms. Upwards  of  150 
;  different  Pattenis  always  fixed  for  inspection. 

These  are,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaran- 
I  teed  quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

I  Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  ti  in  wide,  Hs  each. 

I  Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
;  patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &c.,  6  ft  long, 
I  2  ft  6  in  wide.  15s  6d  each. 

!  Children's  Cots,  from  IBs  6d  to  £15  15s. 

I  Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
I  258  to  £35. 

I’atent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military  Bed- 
I  steads,  Ac. 

I  Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
:  best  Hair  Mattress,  75s  complete. 

I  Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed- 
J  stead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 

I  Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  price 
60s;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially 
:  adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  Is.  This  will  also 
form  a  useful  Couch. 


the  finest  Steel. 

3i-inch  ivory  handles, 

per  dozen . 

3|  do.  balanced  do . 


4  do.  extra  large,  do.... 


silvered! 


I  Nickel  electro-silvered! 


Table 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Knives. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

17  . 

14  . 

18  . 

15  . 

27  . 

20  . 

31  . 

24  . 

33  . 

26  . 

38  . 

30  . 

42  . 

35  . 

50  . 

38  . 

23  . 

19  . 

Any  Article  to  be  h  id  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks. ..£1  3s  Od  per  dozen. 

Dessert  „  .  16s  Gd  ,. 

Teaspoons  .  lls  Od  „ 


a^’EA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

L  Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3 1.5s.  to  £21  lOs. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£0  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

pORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

VJ  from  £7  10s  to  £18  ISs  the  Set  of  Four; 
Warmers,  £7  28  6d  to  £15  1.5s. 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  12s.  to 

£5  58. 

pRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  uessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  Pro¬ 
cess.  — 

|3ATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— 

The  Stock  of  each  is  at  nnc(>  tha  laro-Pfli-. 


Bedding  manufactured  on 

the  premises  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON.  3  11.  4  ft.  6  in.  6  ft. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width:  e  s.  d.  j  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Rest  straw  Paillasses . 12  .{  .  16  .  .  18  . 

Best  French  alva  miittrsses  .11  6  .  16  .  .  18  . 

Beat  cotton  flock  ditto .  16  2  61  6  6 

Colonrert  wool  ditto .  17  .  1  6  .  I  9  . 

Best  browu  wool  dit'o .  1  3  1  13  6  I  17  • 

Good  white  wool  ditto .  1  8  6  2  3  .37  • 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  2  10  .1  3  13  .4  1  . 

Superior  horsehair  ditto...  2  2  6  3  3  .  3  9  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  2  18  .4  8  .  4  18  . 

German  spring  hair  stuf¬ 
fing  .  3  5  .  4  7  6  4  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  4  5  .  5  15  .1  6  5  . 

French  mattiess  for  use  | 

over  spring .  2  5  6  3  6  0  3  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  7  6  6  .  .  5  11  . 

Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb.  1  11  .!  2  7  • 

Best  grey  goose,  at  2s.  2d.  I 

per  lb .  3  .  .'5  .  .  5  13  . 

Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  3d.  | 

per  lb .  4  5  .  7  0  .  8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  38.  6d.  to  148. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  298.  6d. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  lOs.  6d.  to 
178.  6d.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  iSheets  in 
every  variety. 


|3ATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— 

U  The  Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the 
1‘ublic. 

Portable  Showerii,8s.0d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  *258.  to  4Us.  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  158.  to  38s.  Sponging,  Gs.  Od.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace.  Hot  and 


/^OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 


BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Cold  IMuiige,  Vapour  and  Caijip  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
448.  the  Set  of  Three. 

T  AMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PAT- 

T KRNS. — The  collection  of  French  Modera- 
f  (*ur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  fVom  88  to  £9. 

Each  Lamp  is  guiiruiiteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  projier  action  WILLIABI  S.  BURTON 

supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  !  .  .  ,  .  , 

ite.  7d.  per  gallon.  ’  |  WARDROBES,  with  BURTON  has  400  dltferent  patterns  oi 

Bloderateur  Globes,  full  size,  38  each;  Chiin-  I  Drawers,  Trays,  and  COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  whicli  he  in^tes 

neys,  Gd  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d  per  dozen.  Hanging  Space ...  wide  4ft  4ft  61n  5ft  inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to 

Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  on  Show  in  Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1028  Gd  1158  Od  1278  Gd  ;  Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  40. ;  ao.  w-. 

great  variety.  Best  Polished  Pine  .  1758  Od  1908  Od  2008  Od  !  zinc-lined,  from  58.  3d.;  Covered 

_  Best  Mahogany .  2308  Od  255s  Od  2908  Od  :  from  68. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  w. . 

lOEFRIGERATORS,  or  PORTABLE  i 

-A  b  ICE-HOUSES.  *  i  inutation  Ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  150^  . 

0„o..A«T  CONSTBUC  P.VTr^T  V^^r,r.T.^0  DINING.ROO.M  FUBNITURE. 

3  !Tj3ENDERS,  stoves,  kitchen 

Slby-MKw  4  15  ’  3.3  bJ  bJ  a?"  r.  m  ■  '  Mahogany  Couches .  loss  Od  1708  Od  2108  Od  !  PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  above  are 

,  by  3,  by  30...  7  10  •  |  •  Mtbyllt  .  1338  od  1538 Od  190,  Od  :  Black  Kogister  Stoves . *e4?lo« 

A  II  1  Dy  34...11  .  .  Mahoiranv  SidPboarrfa^  !  Bright  do  .ormolu  ornaments  from  £3 12s  to£M  U)s 

A  smalUize,  with  water-tank,  £2  lOs. ;  a  large  Mahogany  Sideboards  -  Bronzed  Fenders . from  Ss 

Cabinet  ditto,  £14  Hs. :  Ice  Palls  or  Pots,  Hs.  6d.  With  plate-glass  backs  £9  lOs  £13  lOs  £23  Os  Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  128  to 

to  308  ;  ditto  Moulds,  88.  to  Hs. ;  ditto  Making  Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  Chimney-Pieces  . from  £1  lOs  to  £  W. 

Machines,  358.  to  1308.  horsehair  .  378  6d  508  65stoI80s  [  Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  4s  to  *.o  lOs. 

The  cost  ofdelivering  Goode  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  BaUway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BUBTON  will  alwsys 

undertake  delivery  at  a  smaU  fixed  rate.  _ _ _ 


WASHSTANDS....wide  .3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1.5s  Gd  208  6d  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  28s  6d  328  Od  36s  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  26s  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do,8quare,  Marble- 

tops  .  638  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  28s  Od  378  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  l^ne .  578  Od  728  6d  958  Od 


PAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA- 

TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAY.S 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  ; 

Ov'al  Papier  Mkche  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three  . from  248.  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  I  Os  6d  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Tr  ITCHEN  REQUISITES  (iucludiiig 

AV  BRUSHES  and  TURNERY),  and  every 
Article  for  the  FURNISHING  of  KITCHENS, 
are  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 

1  I  2  I  3  I  4 
£  8.  d.  £  8.  d.'£  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Kitchen  Uten-  I  I 

sils  .  70  4  8  25  0  111  0  5  3  17  0* 

Brushes  and 

Turnery .  23  8  1  16  15  7j  8  8  8  3  18  2 

Total  per  set  93  12  9  41  15  819  9  1  7  15  2^ 
Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  price 
quoted  for  in  the  different  Lists.  For  particulars 
see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  cau  be  had  free 
by  post. 

t'l  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

f  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  aduted  to  Offices. 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  They  are  marked 
in  plain  figures,  at  prices  proportionate  with  those 
which  have  tended  to  make  bis  Establishment  the 
largest  and  most  remarkcble  in  the  Kingdom,  viz., 
from  128,  6d.  to  £22.  Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

HTEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

J-  ONLY _ The  largest  assortment  of  London  • 

made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  In 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £6. 

DISH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 

DISHES,  in  eve^  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  I’atterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers.^^lft  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  6d  to 
7^  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-pWed 
Handles,  £3  158  6d  to  £6 168  the  set  of  five ;  elwl™ 
plated.  £9  to  £20  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  llot- 
water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  178  to  3m  ; 


i  Britannia  metal,  268  to  808;  electro-plated  on 
iv^SSiNG-LABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft  |  Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £6  58;  ditto  on  SUrer 

.  i  nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  Od  298  Od  338  Od  I  -m-TTTTATtTQ 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  6d  558  Od  1  OAL  SCOOP  S. — W  ILLl  AJu  o* 
'A RD ROBES,  with  BURTON  has  400  different  pattenis  oi 


DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  Gin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  I7s  Od  218  6d  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  Od  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  45b  Od  478  6d  558  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space ...  wide  4ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1028  Gd  1158  Od  127s  Gd 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  175s  Od  I90s  Od  200s  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  255s  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  .  278  Gd  358  Od  42s  Od 

Mahogany  Coaches .  1058  Od  170s  Od  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  1908  Od 

M8bo*.nr Sideboard.]-  ‘Jfjj 

With  plate-glass  backs  £9  108  £13  10s  £23  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair  .  378  6d  50s  65s  to  1 80s 
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